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Important Announcement 





A new series of 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Redway and Hinman 


In the new series of these sterling geographies emphasis is laid on industria], commercial, and 
political geography, with just enough physiography to bring out causal relations. 

The text is clear, interesting, and explicit. 

Two sets of excellent maps are provided, one for study and the other for reference. 


The engravings are distinguished for their aptness and perfective illustrative character. 


The series is published in two forms, 
which meet the various methods of supply 


The Two-Book Edition: 








Nateeut Gaipetnctery Gopgraghty <-->... cscs ceases ccccnstecdabbebhtercctocdbesvocsccenes $0.60 

Natenrel Dames) Gee gray «o.oo. .cceveseccscescccccsccsetovedehebeee secs cocsccce cnsveses 1.25 
The Four-Book Edition : 

Natural iatroductory Geography, Part 1.... 2... 200 ccccccccsbaetioce cocccccs cecnge sweces .40 

Natural Introductory Geography, Part Il.... 2... ..cccccccccveces coccccsccccccssccecces .40 

Natural Scheel Geograplty, Part B..,. 250 .0000ccesccccces soveuposinecs cccccs cscs ccescces .75 

Natural Scheel Geography, Part 11... .. 2.252006 scccccccccscesabmesnscce coccscsetesewces .75 





Every Teacher needs 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


We publish 202 volumes, all clearly described in our new catalogue No. 750. 
This catalogue is the handsomest bit of printing of its kind that we have ever gotten out. 


It is worth your while to send for it. 


WHY NOT DO IT NOW? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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ence between the Remington and others. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 


man of all men who swears by the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


is the man who has tried to get the same service 
out of some other machine. 

A man may know the Remington or he may 
know some other typewriter, but the man who really 


knows typewriters is the man who knows the differ- 














THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
THE COAL TRUST NEXT. 


The anthracite coal monopoly, 
which, to the average citizen, is per- 
haps the most obnoxious of all the 
great combinations, is the next to be 
prosecuted by the national govern- 
ment for conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. The government has filed a 
petition in the United States circuit 
court at Philadelphia, asking an in- 
junction against the Reading Com- 
pany, a holding corporation, half a 
dozen railroad companies and their 
affiliated mining companies. These 
companies are charged with stifling 
competition in the mining and trans- 
portation of coal among themselves, 
and of preventing the output of the 
independent companies from coming 
into competition with their own 
product. There are numerous speci- 
fications as to the practices resorted 
to for the maintenance of this mo- 
nopoly, and the court is asked to en- 
join the continuance of these opera- 
tions, and to cancel the contracts and 
dissolve the mergers by which the 
monopoly is maintained. Probably 
there will now be renewed clamor 
against the President for disturbing 
the business of the country; but the 
average citizen would greatly like to 
see the coal trust smashed. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 

As was the case with cotton, the 
government crop reports, while they 
do not bear out the pessimistic 
guesses of the speculators, disclose 
unfavorable conditions and point to 
a crop much lighter than that, of last 
year. The bad weather has occa- 


sioned a considerable decrease in the 
acreage planted, both as regards win- 
ter-sown and spring-sown wheat. As 
to the first, the June figures put the 
condition at 77.4, as compared with 
82.9 in the May estimate and &9.9 in 
the April estimate. Here is a reduc- 
tion of 12.5 in two months. As to 
spring wheat, the estimate is mate- 
rially better, 88% per cent. Taking 
the estimates together, they point to 
a total wheat crop less by 100,000,000 
bushels than the unusually heavy crop 
of last year. But there is no ground 
in these figures for serious apprehen- 
sion or violent speculation. 


SENATOR MORGAN'S 


The death of Senator Morgan of 
Alabama, which occurred when he 
lacked but a few days of completing 
his eighty-third year, removes from 
public life one of the most distin- 
guished and respected of the Demo 
cratic leaders. Mr. Morgan had 
served thirty years in the Senate, and, 
in spite of his great age, had just 
heen clected for another term. Like 
most prominent Southerners of his 
age, he saw service in the Confederate 
army, and, enlisting as a private, rose 
to the rank of brigadier-general be- 
fore the great struggle was over. In 
the Senate he was a sturdy fighter 
and an interminable debater, but he 
fought fairly, and his speeches, even 
when obviously intended to obstruct 
pending measures, were sensible and 
dignified. He was one of the last 
survivors of a generation of states- 
men who inherited the traditions and 
helped to settle the questions of th 
war and reconstruction periods. 


DEATH 


AN ATTEMPT TO 
STRIFE. 

The irritation in Japan, occasioned 
by the treatment of Japanese jin San 
Francisco, to which reference was 
made in this column last week, is be- 
ing assiduously cultivated by the po- 
litical party which is hostile to the 
present government. It would appear 


STIR 


UP 


that the “Japanese understand the 
game of politics, as well as Ameri- 
cans, and that they are not above 


making political capital out of what- 
ever comes to hand, without much re- 
gard to remoter consequences. They 
have been aided in their work of stir 
ring up strife by Japanese residents 
of San Francisco, who have sent to 
Japan exaggerated reports of the in- 
dignities which they have suffered, 
and personal representatives to pre 
sent their grievances These efforts, 
operating upon a people abnormally 
sensitive and flushed with pride over 
their victory over Russia, may work 
considerable mischief. 


FRANCE AND JAPAN. 


The text of the agreement between 
France and Japan, recently concluded, 
has been published. _It consists of a 
declaration, followed by a statement. 
The declaration is, in substance, that 
Japan and France, having examined 
their interests in the Far East, includ 
ing, on one hand, the sovereignty of 
France over Indo-China, and the oc- 
eupation of Kwang-Chau-Win by 
France, and on the other the occupa 
tion of Port Arthur by Japan and the 
protection over Korea by Japan, have 








[Continued oa page 711.) 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES | McMASTER’S BRIEF HISTORY 
New Elements $0.55 OF THE UNITED STATES 











New Complete 1.25 $1.00 

While retaining the features of simplicity An entirely new book by the leading 
and teachableness which marked the earlier authority on United States History. The 
editions of Maury’s Geographies, these new narrative is attractive and _ interesting. 
books are based on the most recent informa About one-half the book is devoted to the 
tion and methods of presentation. The sub- colonial period. Foot-notes on nearly every 
jects are presented topically, and topography page devoted to the biographies of prominent 
and physiography are taken up in connection characters and accounts of events of lesser 
with the commercial geography of the vari- importance, permit of a more extended and 
ous regions. Industrial geography receives detailed course than is contained in the text 
special attention ; and the numerous illustra- proper. The volume offers a well-propor- 
tions bearing on this topic have under them, tioned account of the chief events and figures, 
instead of brief captions, very full descrip- fully illustrated with striking and educative 
tions. pictures, and clear and well-executed maps. 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 





ESTERBROOK'S STEEL PENS = - 


Standard everywhere for school and business use. 150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 


ee ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 
Worms: CAMDEN. N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. Co. 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


First Book Language Lessons Grammar. 


Conforms in a special manner to the best modern methods of teaching. 








The sentence is recognized as thé 
unit of thought Always successful wherever used. If looking for the best do not fail to examine these popular 
books, Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 











= Y do the school teachers of this country want so many 
DIXON AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS ? 


There can only be one answer to this; they have tried them 
for forty years, and know that they can be depended upon to 
fill all the requirements of a first-class pencil. 





We make fat pencils with fat leads for fat little hands; 
these lighten the work of the teacher immensely, as tired 
y hands cannot do their work well. Everyone is pleased when 
\\ Z| they use a Dixon Pencil, no matter whether they are 

\P 3 / teachers or pupils, as there is a great satisfaction in the use 
4 en = ; of finely made tools. 


Kv 





A lot of self respect goes with a good lead pencil. If the pencil you are now using does not give you perfect 


satisfaction, we can supply you with the PENCIL THAT FITS if you will only tell us what the trouble is. 














JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, . - Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Best Text-Books for all Grades from Primary to High School 





FOR LOWER GRADES 
_ GEOGRAPHY 


Frye’s Geographies are used exclusively in six states, 
in nearly all the large cities of the United States, in the 
best Normal schools all over the country, and in many 
Canadian cities. They are to-day the geographical 
standard for the English-speaking world. 


| ARITHMETIC | Smith’s Arithmetics 


Used in such representative places as New York 
City, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Duluth, Minn., Des 
Moines (W. S.) and Dubuque, Iowa, Springfield and 
Worcester, Mass. 





Frye’s Geographies 





READING 


The Jones Readers 


Used in such representative cities as Chicago, 
Columbus, New York City, Providence, R. L., Wor- 
cester, Mass., Des Moines, lowa, New Haven and 


Hartford, Conn. 
The Cyr Readers 


The Cyr Readers continue to be a favorite series 
with both teachers and pupils. 


| LANGUAGE The Mother Tongue 
‘and GRAMMAR | Books I. and II. 


“Here at last is a satisfactory grammar” is the 
opinion that has been expressed by teachers and 
superintendents the country over. No other recent 
text has so profoundly influenced the teaching of 
the subject. 


SPELLING | Aiton’s Descriptive Speller 


‘“‘The Descriptive Speller’’ classifies words into 
groups pertaining to some topic of interest to chil- 
dren, something that relates to the home, the farm, 
the lesson of the day, nature study, familiar animals, 
etc. This topical plan affords convenient and usable 
material for composition and letter writing. 


L PHYSIOLOGY Blaisdell’s Physiologies 





(Revised Editions) 


These physiologies have long been favorites 
among progressive teachers, and the recent revi- 
sion has made them still more popular. The impor- 
tant subject of health receives very full treatment 
in each book, and the latest opinions on its care and 
preservation are set forth. 


Montgomery’s Leading 
HISTORY ' Facts of History Series 


I know of no school histories that have proved more 
serviceable and satisfactory than Montgomery’s. 
Walter E. Ranger, State Commissioner of Schools, 
Rhode Island. 


The New Educational 
MS IC Music Course 


A series of five books, published only thirteen 
months ago, and used to-day in gx important cities 
and in hundreds of smaller cities and towns. 








| WRITING The Medial Writing Books 


Ginn & Company’s system of Medial Writing is used 





FOR HIGHER GRADES 


Allen & Greenough’s 
LATIN New Latin Grammar 


I have spent a great deal of time reading more or 
less carefully all (1 think) of the Latin grammars 
published in this country. I came to the conclusion 
that, notwithstanding the marked excellence in va 
rious directions of several of the other books, the 
manual that was decidedly the most satisfactory for 
my purpose was your New Allen and Greenough. 
Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Professor of Latin, Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. ; 


ENGLISH | Gardiner, Kittredge & Arnold’s 
Manual of English Composition 
I began by glancing at its pages, and finished by 


reading and studying it. The book appeals to me as 
so much superior to those ordinarily in use in our 
secondary schools that I shall not only add it to my 
list of desirable books in English for school use, but 
shall also shorten my list by dropping several titles 
which this excellent book supersedes and surpasses. 

‘red P. Emery, Vrofessor of Rhetoric and Ora 


tory, Dartmouth College. 
HISTORY Europe, Cheyney’s Short History of 
England, Myers’s Histories (Revised 
Editions), Montgomery’s Leading Facts of English 
Histery, Leading Facts of French History, and the 
Students’ American History. 


MATHEMATICS The Wentworth Series 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Surveying and Navigation. A complete, modern, 
and scholarly series, widely used, and endorsed by 
the leading mathematicians of the country. 


BOTANY 


Elements of Botany (revised edition), Foundations 
of Botany, Principles of Botany (Bergen and Davis) 
These are the most popular of the modern botanies. 


Millikan and Gale’s 
PHYSICS First Course in Physics 


Robinson’s History of Western 


Trigonometry, 


Bergen’s Botanies 





If all our students had a course like this before 
they entered college, we should not need to devcte 
as much time as we now do to eradicating incorrect 
anc indefinite notions of the fundamentals of pliys 
ics. The book possesses to an unusual degree that 
rare combination of scholarship and human miter 
est.—Ervin S. Ferry, Professor of Physics, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


McPherson & Henderson’s 
CHEMISTRY Elementary Study of Chemistry 


At first sight the book would seem not to <iilfer 
essentially from several other manuals, but a Close 
examination shows that it is written with marked 
ability and great care. While the descriptions of 
technical methods are necessarily very brief, they 
are modern and = accurate.—American 


Journal. 
Hough and Sedgwick’s 
PHYSIOLOGY Human Mechanism 


The authors’ mastery of the subject is apparent 
in every paragraph. Surely, those who have been 
wanting to see the subject of physiology treated 
from a modern and practical standpoint need look 


Chemica 


in one-half the schools of New England, and is each no further.—BE. M. Freeland, of the Sioux City, Lowa, 
day gaining in popularity. High School. 





Correspondence directed to the nearest office will receive prompt attention. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGU LONDON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


MORE MONEY FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.’ 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The expenditure per pupil in the common schools of 
the United States is altogether insuttlicient. 

In the state of New York,nearly a quarter of what 
was called the school expenditure in 1900-01 went to 
sites and buildings; and in New Jersey, Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Washington more than a quarter. It 
seems to me that method of accounting should be used 
which would not seem to 
throw this sort of expendi 
ture or any part of it on the 
school resources of a single 
year. When a city obtains 
a new water-supply, or 
makes important additions 
to its old one, or builds a 
new city hall or a_ costly 
bridge, it meets the outlay by 
an issue of long bonds, which 
really spreads the expendi- 
ture over many years. When 
the Boston Metropolitan dis- 
trict wanted parks it was at 
pains to spread the original 
expenditure for those parks 
over many years, The 
same method would be per- 
fectly just in regard to 
school sites and sehool build 
ings, ‘These are expendi 
tures mnade for future gen 
erations, as Well as for the 
present; or, rather, they are 
made in much larger pro 
portion for the benefit of the 
future than of the present, 
While, therefore, everything 
Which relates to the mainte 
nance of schools, as of parks 
or water supplies, should be 
chargeable as expenditure of 
the current year, outlays for 
new sites and buildings ought not to appear in the annual 
school accounts ‘At the outside, only interest and sinking 
fund charges on such outlays ought to appear in the an 
nual accounts. In studying the total annual school expen 
diture per pupil in any one community, and particularly 
in making comparisons between different communities 
in regard to school outlays, it is important to bear in 
mind this too common practice of including expenditures 
for sites and buildings in the reported annual school ex 
penditure per pupil. 

Water-supplies yield an income in a proper tinancial 
sense, so that it is worth while to keep an account with 
them as municipal investments. Not so with school 
plants—the return on them being beyond the reach of 
computation. 

In many American cities it is now the private school 


which receives the children of well-to-do parents; and 


*Selected from ‘*More Money for the Public School by Double 
day, Page & Co,, being two addresses before the state associations 
of Connecticut and New Hampshire while he was president of the 
National Educational Association 





CHARLES W. ELIOT, 


President Harvard University 


this school charges a tuition fee of from $100 to $500 a 
vear for day pupils. 

Compare now a tuition fee of from $100 to $500 with 
the annual expenditure on the public school child in the 
most liberal states; with the expenditure, for instance, 
of $30 per child per year in Massachusetts, or of $32 in 
New York, after deducting in both instances from the 
total expenditure the cost of 
sites and buildings. Com- 
pare these high tuition fees 
again with the total expendi- 
ture per child and per year 
of $4.32 in South Carolina, 
or of $8.32 in Kentucky, or 
of $9.77 in Texas—the ex- 
penditures on _ sites and 
buildings being in each case 
deducted from the total ex- 
penditure. Is it not plain 
that if the American people 
were all well-to-do they 
would multiply by four or 
five the present average 
school expenditure per child 
and per year? That is, they 
would make the average ex- 
penditure per pupil for the 
whole school year in the 
United States from $80 to 
$100 for salaries and main- 
tenance, instead of $17.36 as 
how. 

It is a huge and novel 
problem with which educa- 
tion in our country has been 
struggling from the _ first 
starting of schools and col 
leges in the American wil 
derness; and the problem has 
all the time become larger, 
and still persists decade 
after decade in proving novel. We are trying to pre- 
pare all American boys and girls for a life of un 
precedented freedom—freedom of thought and speech; 
freedom to travel, to change the place of abode, 
and to change the occupation; freedom to enter into any 
sort of publie or seeret association or union; freedom 
from everything resembling castes or insurmountable 
social or political barriers. 

The task of American schools and colleges has, indeed, 
heen a novel one from the start; for they must not only 
train the intelligence of every pupil, but implant moral 
restraints and ideal standards, which will help him 
through the perils of an unexampled liberty. It is then 
for a society of unprecedented mobility and unprece 
dented freedom of action that the American schools and 
colleges are endeavoring to prepare their pupils. Good 
results of this extreme mobility and freedom, as well as 
bad. are evident on every side, The son of a shiftless, 
roving, pioneer farmer becomes through extraordinary 


vifts of body and soul President of the United States; 
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an illegitimate boy in an obscure country town becomes 
a preacher, teacher, and author of distinction; innum- 
erable men of humble origin, brought up in narrow con- 
ditions, become leaders in industry, trade, finance, and 
the professions. The population is characterized by 
restless ambition, the spirit of adventure, the love of 
things new, and irrepressible personal initiative. It is 
for a community different from any that ever before ex- 
isted in the world that the American schools and col- 
leges are trying to educate all the children. 

American schools and colleges have a task without 
precedent, because of the extraordinarily varied nature of 
the families to which their pupils belong. It is impos- 
sible for a day school to replace family culture, or to 
make good the lack of a sound intellectual and spiritual 
influence at home. In all our cities, even the oldest, the 
schools have to deal with families of various races, reli- 
gions, and social histories. 

Our schools and colleges have been trying to prepare 
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their pupils for a subsequent life out in a world which 
has itself been shifting and changing with an unprece- 
dented rapidity. The life for which the American 
schools should now prepare their pupils is an _ utterly 
different life from that for which the schools were pre- 
paring the children forty years ago—or 
vears All 


even twenty 


ago the scenes have shifted within a single 
generation. 

Could anybody imagine it to be unreasonable to spend 
for the mental and moral training of a child as much as 
his food? If that equality in expenditure 
could be established all over the Union, there would re- 
sult the public 
Well-to-do families spend a great deal more on the edu- 
eation of their children 


is spent on 


a prodigious improvement in schools, 
than on 
and this is undoubtedly family 
viewed from the 


their food and 


whether it be 


lodging, 
wisdom, 
material or the spiritual side. In all 
probability, what is wise for a well-to-family would be 
wise for the nation as a whole. 


LATEST IN COLLEGE PEDAGOGY. 


BY ANDREW 


Professor Andrew D. West, dean of Princeton Col- 
lege, who declined an offer of a fabulous salary as presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, said 
many mighty good things at the Massachusetts School 
masters’ Club recently. Here are a few of them:— 

Many schools and teachers stimulate the mind with 
out educating it. Many schools are 
with the accomplishments than the 
attainments of the pupils. 


more concerned 


A class, like a fish. is of three 
parts, head, body, and tail, and like 
the fish the body is of greatest in- 
terest. 

The ordinary scheme concerns it- 
self with either the head or tail of 
the class, whereas the chief con- 


cern should be for the body of the 
class. 


Woe to the college or school that 
loses sight of manhood in 
intellectual power and skill. 

It is as vicious to lecture to the 
tail end of the class as to the head. 

The large college must recover 
what the small college has lost. 


seeking 


The large college has lost the 
definiteness which the small col- 
lege had. 

Directness is better than jnten- 


sity in teaching. 
No method is valuable in teach- 
ing unless you are in close touch ~~ 
with the child. 
For every three hours of class 
recitation, there should be one hour 
of direct, definite work with 
individual at close range. 


ANDREW 


the Copyri 


In a class of three hundred Freshmen in Latin, Prince- 

ton has every third hour for special work, for which the 
class is divided into twelve divisions of twenty-five each, 
the division being based on achievement or " power of 
achievement. 
The first division is homogeneous. They know their 
Latin, they have the same point of view, they strike the 
same pace, they can be handled by one instructor, who 
simply encourages and inspires their homogeneity. 

Down the line the difference is more marked. until in 
the last group there is a tutor for every four or five boys 
and even then there must be a subdivision. Of four 
students no two can work together, each has a fourth of 
the hour. Soon two can be taken together for half the 
hour and the other two have a quarter of an hour each, 





Dean of Princeton University. 


D. WEST. 
Then they can be in two groups of half an hour each 
and by and by the four can be taken as a group of four, 


and the work goes on until the heterogeneity lessens and 
the homogeneity increases. 

At the top of the class we can deal with students on 
the basis of what they know and can do, but at the bot 
tom it must be on the basis of*what they do not know 
and cannot do. 
ditions that 


Suceess in teaching is in 
transfer children from the 
class into the “know 


The 


securing 
“don't 
and do” 


Con 
know” 
class, 
best teaching is always 
done at the lower end of the elass, 
just as a physician’s skill is deter 
mined by what he does in desper 


ate eases. 


The head of the class may be 
driven abreast but the tail end 
must be driven tandem. 


Divinity in teaching is awaking 


the sleeping, in raising the dead 

There is 
school 
dent in the mass than 
over the ninety and nine who have 
always been able to find them 


food 


stu 


more joy in a 
over the finding of 
who was lost 


one 


Se lves, 


Good teaching enables a student 
to find himself. 

A good teacher uncovers igno 
rance and reveals it to a student in 
such a way as to enable him to 
find his way out of it. 

The elass gait signifies nothing 
to the student who cannot take that 
gait, 

D. WEST, The student who goes his own 
gait must have a teacher who will 
go that gait with him until he can 


go the class gait. 
Class work is for 
rathe! 


those 
than 


who have 
agreements disagree 


ments, 


Special needs require special treatment. Special ea 
pacities need special direction and development 

Saving the boy at the bottom of the elass is like sav 
ing a boy who cannot swim from going overboard. 

In a Freshman three hundred and fifty in 
Princeton there were forty cast out at the bottom of the 


class of 


class in 1906, and but a possible seventeen in 1907 on 
the basis of the midyears. Saving more than fifty per 
cent. from being lost overboard deserves several Car 
neLrie medals, 


The purpose at | 
end from going overboard 
mores than ever before, and 
it Princeton is 


rinceton is not only 
but to make 
that is what 


to save the lower 
Sopho 
hew 


better 
the work 


doiug 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC OWES THE TEACHER. 


THE GREAT WRONG TO TEACHERS. 

Teachers do not whine; they must not. They do not 
rebel; they cannot. They have a right, however, to say 
that they know when they are deeply wronged and that 
they understand how it is and why. 

If they are merely underpaid and underfed, if they are 
merely insecure in their position, and unprovided for 
when age or other infirmities afflict them, there is no pe- 
culiar wrong done them, for it is true of other unfortu- 
nates. Their great wrong must be other than along 
these lines. 

heir case is in no sense personal, it is institutional 


and public. A husband may neglect or abuse his wife, 


a mother may wrong her children, and these are per- 
sonal, not institutional or public, for the ideal is love 
and protection of a husband for his wife, or a mother 
for ber child. 

When. therefore, teachers as a class, because they are 
eachers, are wronged, it is in no sense personal but 
purely institutional and public. Do teachers suffer such 
wrongs? They certainly do. 

The greatest of these wrongs is that deliberately exer- 

sed, directly or indirectly, by the selfish tax-payers 
aweainst aitruistic teacbers, 

Other things being equal, the same ends would be at- 
tained if all persons were ideally selfish or ideally altru- 
istic. For example: Let us suppose that Mr. B and Su- 
perintendent H are equally and supremely selfish, and 
hat in ability, experience, and otherwise they are equal. 
Mr. B has a dictionar 


y that he must sell, and Superin- 
endent H must have it. Mr. B knows that Superin- 
tendent H must have it and so he sets his price at $14. 
But Superintendent H knows that Mr. B must sell, and 


so be offers but $10. They spar for a time until B con- 
sents to sell tor $13, and H consents to give $11, and ul- 


mately they both agree upon $12. 

Again, Mr. L and Professor M are both ideally al- 
stic, and are in all other respects equal. Mr. L has 

gazetteers for which there is always a good sale, and 

‘M would like one to give away. Mr. L tells 

he will let him have one for $10, at which Pro- 


fessor M remonstrates, because he realizes how much it 


ist Imean to get up and keep on sale such a work as 

t nd he refuses to pay less than $14. Out of a de- 
sire h to do the best poss ble for the other. one 
vives up to $11 and the other comes down to $13. and ul- 


telv they agree on $12. 


LOWE he ideally selfish man gets the ideally 
s 1 in his grasp, there is a great wrong sure 
( v 
Mr. B must sell and no one must buy, then Superin- 
tendent H could and would squeeze him and ruin him. 
[It Professor M must buy and no one must sell, then Mr. 
B could and would ruin him. The altruist would sell 
Ss gnzetteer for 310 and the.selfish man would get $14 
x M Ss a ivVS selnsb ¢ teacher S always 
ed bi list This is a great wrong 
schor ourd raise the pay of teachers, and tax 
. onl bolt party tickets in can 
NG Y I SOrts I LIT consequences On 
S ( ad r S nd it is l right (!) 
) ea s if they rganize ey old 
es he sa \ lestion, if the e let 
: vis s in “avor of pensions! 
< u 0 ) i D ‘ s 
( ( } 1*¥ ‘ lL his g } es 


virtue of selfishness, but the teacher, beautiful soul, she 
must teach for love of the dear children. 

She must teach because it is the one employment for 
which she is fitted and in which she is experienced, 
while the tax-payer can hire “any old thing.” The altru- 
ist is at the mercy of the selfish creature, and this is a 
ereat municipal, state, and national outrage when ap- 
plied to teachers, 

— -—__——_ - —-0-@ 0 @-0-@-02-—_____—_——_ 
OF GREATEST IMPORTANCE. 

In educational economics the most important factors 
are tenure. salaries, freedom, and pensions, and in that 
order. 

A teacher's tenure must be secure or there is nothing in 
the profession worth while. No young person of prom- 
ise to-day can afford to enter the profession and be at 
the mercy of an ever-changing board of education. 

The salaries of two-thirds of the teachers of the 
United States are so low that it is not worth while for 
young persons of talent to devote their lives to this ser- 
vice, 

Without freedom for growth, for effort, for investiga- 
tion, and, within reasonable limits, for experimentation, 
no self-respecting young person can make teaching a 
life work. 

The case with pensions is not so clear in the mind of 
teachers or publicists, but to my mind it is just as 
clearly a necessity to have a pension provision, though it 
is not so important as either of the others. 


+0. 


THE DECEPTIVE MAXIMUM. 
The public prides itself that it is doing much better by 
the teachers than it really is because of the deceptive 
maximum. For illustration, a city is advertised as pay- 





ne $60 a month for nine months, or s04u a year. Buta 
woman must begin at $35 a month and teach nine years 
before she reaches the princely salary of less than $1.80 a 
day by the year. In other words, for nine years she will 
average but $47.50 a month, or $427.50 a year, or $1.40 a 
day. 

— - 00 ene 


SALARIES. 


rhe time has come for a more intense salary cam 
paign than has ever been waged. Asa rule it is nota 
question of ten per cent. or of twenty per cent. but of 


giving all teachers a decent saiary in view of the de- 
mands made upon them. 

No teacher in the United States should be allowed to 
receive less than $400 a year. It is not possible in any 
place in the country to get a competent teacher who has 
any right to live on less than $400 a year. 

No teacher in any small city or village with modern 
demands has any right to teach for less than $500. No 


teacher in the suburbs of a city of 100,000 should receive 


1 minimum of less than $600. No teacher in a city of 
50,000 or upwards or in the suburbs of a city of 300,000 
should receive a salary of less than $700, and so on up 
to $1,000 in any city of half a million. Any city or town 


exceptional wealth should pay in proportion to the 


lwo general principles are worth considering: First, a 
teacher should have a salary twice as large as her 
veekly expense for good living, that is, she should have 
s much for all of her other expenses as the material ex- 


indred dollars as she pays 


rd, lodging, and laundry 
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TENURE. 


Every patriot, every friend of children should enlist in 
the campaign for securing tenure for teachers and super- 
intendents. 

There are objections. It may work great wrong to the 
schools in special instances, but these are as nothing in 
comparison with the greater wrong done through uncer- 
tainty of tenure. 

A teacher unemployed to-day finds it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to secure a position. This is peculiarly true if he 
is much above forty years of age. It is practically im- 
possible if he has been thrown out of his position. 

Without tenure any young person hazards altogether 
too much when he enters the profession of teaching. But 
tenure should be so hedged about that it will be impossi- 
ble for it to operate in the case of a teacher who ceases 
to grow, who becomes cranky because secure in his posi 
tion, who develops moral laxity. “For cause” should be 
so liberally interpreted as to protect children from freaks 
and loafers, for the professionally petrified and the put- 
refied. But at the worst it is infinitely better to 
the chances of evil with tenure than without it. 


take 





PENSIONS. 


There is something unAmerican at first thought in a 
professional pension. It is all right for a soldier, or even 
for a fireman or a policeman, but we do not take kindly 
to the pensioning of teachers. The public does not like 
the idea, no more do all teachers themselves. The idealism 
of the protestants must be respected. They take the at- 
titude of being willing to make the sacrifice for a princi- 
ple, and this always commands respect. If they are right 
in principle and the pensionists are merely pleading as 
opportunists, then we are with the objectors. 

Teachers occupy a position radically different from any 
other class of public servants. Policemen, firemen, cleri- 
cal people of all kinds and conditions, postmen, custom 
officials, and others have but to get votes or favor or pass 
an examination that is general in character. They are not 
called upon to specialize for from two to four years in 
preparation for their peculiar service, a preparation that 
does not specifically fit them for any other life work. 
They take the years that might have been otherwise util- 
ized with some other phase of occupation, trade, or pro- 
fession in mind. 

Secondly, there is a growing and insistent demand that 
women teachers retire by the time they are sixty and 
men by the time they are seventy. There is little hope 
that these ages will be exceeded except in rare in- 
stances. Indeed, more teachers will be retired ten years 
earlier than that they will be much extended. The rea- 
son given for pensioning policemen and firemen is that 
they are retired because of advancing years and have 
been unfitted by their service for other remunerative em- 
ployment 

It is a universally recognized principle that the pub- 
lic has no moral right to retire a long-time faithful ser- 
vant without some provision for his future. Any teacher 
would gladly forego a pension provision if he could have 
a contract at full salary as long as he chose to retain his 
position. It is the right to retire a teacher for ‘“‘the good 
of the service” at any time after thirty years that gives 
the teacher the right to a slight income because retired. 

In most other employments of a professional nature age 
enriches one’s earning powers. The problem is not pri- 
marily what to do with the present men and women of 
age, but how to get young persons of talent and promise 
into the service. Pensions are specially attractive to 
those who would like to devote themselves to educa- 
tional activity. 
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PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM. 


The teacher’s main mission is one of 
knowledge, 
womanly. 


inspiration to 


gain attain power, and be manly and 


This is impossible through mechanical cond 


tions. You may hatch chickens in an incubator, but you 
cannot leave themin a machine to grow. They must he 
mothered for development. 

Teachers without freedom to give personal inspiration 


and initiative may appear to have a school of ideas but it 


is the same idea, yesterday, to-day, and forever—one 
that prances around in door yard with no road quality 
a trick horse for the ring, 


few minutes in one act, 


doing wonderful stunts fo1 


but must never be 


misplaced I 
the show. 
Power, poise, and 


alertness are only developed by 


teachers of talent, adequately nourished in their ow1 


personal and professional life. with freedom to inspir 


children by direct touch of individual thought and lif 


a 0-0 
ARE SCHOOLS AN EXPENSE ? 


The distinction between expense 
tal. <An that 


and investment is 


expense is use of 


money which one pays 
for current bills, for the necessities of life. or for t 
maintenance of a plant. It is that outlay of money fo1 


which there is no dividend or kindred return, on whic! 
there is to be no profit. In municipal life it comes under 
the head of maintenance. If one buvs house for 


home, furniture for use, a horse for pleasure, or if he has 
his house painted, his fields fenced, his carriages 

paired, all goes into the expense account, but if he | . 
a house because he thinks it will increase value, so 


that he can sell to advantage, or 


fences his land 
paints the house because he thinks the place will hn 
a higher price, then such outlays, though the same as bhe- 
fore, are investments. 

The difference between expense and investment is d 
the 


iid out nor that for which it is 


termined by the purpose for 
out and not the amount p: 
paid out. 


which money is 


If schools are supported merely to 
and crime, if schoolhouses and tt 


prevent pauperis 
sachers are no better tl 
are necessary for the teaching of the 


education, if school 


rudiments of 
buildings are so poor and childre 
so lawless that property is worth less in the neighho1 
hood, then the school buildings are an 

Poor teachers, 
ment are 


poor schoo houses, and 


an expense and a burdet 
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BEST SCHOOLS BEST INVESTMENT 


Other things being equa e 


best schools are the St 


publie investment. 


Study the average taxes per capita in ten cities in . 
one of the states of Massachusetts, New York, Penn 
SVi\ ni 4) 11 ad ‘ T roug! to (‘A T ~ 
ect series of cities from the most penurious to the 
most luxurious edu tle provisions 1 ithe 
tl igs b g é ra 1erous Aa d 9 + 
pro SiO ) i t t eT the perc + + 

rl lifying conditions, as in the cas 
few } ia ‘ i 

bsence « persons who large perso ¢ 
g same xe conditions tax p ig rises W 
the toning 1 ot the schools 

rhe notal effect is u e number of humble per- 
sons wl DD creased rents n the improvement I 
business houses, and in professional men’s houses and of: 
fices 

No citv or town has not ceably improved its schools 
for eight years without the material improvement of the 
tax-paying business house and professional men 
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WHAT DOES A HIGH SCHOOL DO FOR A YOUNG 
MAN ? 


One of the most absurd of the old-fogy notions is that 
the high school does not pay. 

First, that it does not pay the student. 

Second, that it does not pay the public. 

Look at the absurdity of these propositions. 

Without the equivalent of a high school education one 
cannot enter any college, university, or first-class profes- 
physician, law- 
r teacher, civil engineer, mining engineer, 
architect, or enter any other profession. 

Hereafter, 


sional normal school; cannot become a 
yer, preacher, 0 


not to go to a high school or academy is to 
close the door of hope. prospect, or aspiration for profes- 
life. 

There are a hundred thousand of the best business po- 
sitions in mereantile houses, manufacturing plants, and 
railroad corporations in the United States for which no 
young man will be considered at all unless he has the 
equivalent of a high school education. 

There are a hundred thousand of the best places in in- 
dustrial establishments in which a young man will get 


sional 


extra good pay and a sure job immediately upon gradua- 
tion because he has graduated. 

Andrew Carnegie has given as the reason for the great 
success of his steel plants that he was the manufacturer 
to buy scholarship and pay a premium on it. 

When a prominent railroad that he 
employ no young man for any position that had promo- 
tion ahead who had not at least 


man said would 
a high school education, 
the fact that 
neither he nor any of his associates had had such an edu- 
replied: “There 
when I was a young man, but to-day a high school educa- 
tion that 


asked what he meant by it in view of 


cation, he was no high school for me 


is SO easy a boy who will not get it shows that 


he cures more for zetting to work than he does for get- 


ting ready to work.” 


The four years that a boy works while he might be in 
high school amount to littl. Few boys of this class 
have a hundred dollars in the bank by the time they 


would have graduated. and that means not more than $6 


vear for life, whereas in any line of work a fellow can 
from to fifteen 


earn ten times $6 a year more if he has 


of his high school opportunities. 


made good us¢ 


There are several cities in which the business houses 
have standing offer for earnest high school graduates 
whom the principal will recommend, and at a wage 
greater to start with than they would be getting if they 
had been out and at work for the four years. 


In a variety of ways it is easy to demonstrate that a 
voung man gains for life, financially, by getting ready 
1 fe work 

Second, does it iv the public 

On the average graduates of the high schools pay ten 
T es as muel taxes, d rectly { id indirectly, as those 
ww hi e not had anv edueatiol ibove the grammar 
S on taken as a whole. 

Of course this can only be applied where there has 

good free public high school for at least thirty 

< but it is true wherever there has been a high 

or ten \ s, if we take only persons of the age 

t would ha o the in Opportunity to have gone 
{ ch school 

ra VOU Col e co rison to those who actually 

eraduated fro the grammar school and went to school 
re, with those \ » did go to school for a higher 
for v d the taxes they pay into the 
surv. directly ( idireectly, are decidedly create! 

ri t by th ) ¢ class 
s is eas le S we consider the taxes 
ouses v e, the places which the 
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do business, and on the various places of business and 
professional men whom they patronize. 

Indirect taxation is all too little considered in educa- 
tional economics. 


<4 
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FIFTH TO EIGHTH GRADE AS INVESTMENT. 

If in a city of 200,000 and more inhabitants a careful 
study could be made of three classes of citizens, there 
would be some highly interesting revelations. 





A. oe 
vw v 


In the lowest class put all those who have had not 
more than the first four years of school life. In the sec- 
ond class those who have mostly graduated from the 


grammar school, but have gone little farther than that. 
In the third class put those who have had a high school, 
normal school, or commercial school course. 

In that lowest class find out how much they average 
paying in taxes, directly and indirectly. They find out 
how much they cost on the average in pauperism, beney- 
olence, and crime. Strike a balance and see what the net 


income is to the public per individual from who 
have left school by 


those 
the fourth grade. 

Do the same by those who average taking a complete 
grammar school course, both as to direct and indirect 
taxes on the one hand, and what they have cost as a 
public and philanthropic charge on the other per capita, 
Strike a balance. The result will show that they aver- 
age paying more than three times as much in taxes and 
that they average costing the public less than one-third 
as much. The treasury will show a remarkable return 
on the investment in the second four years of the public 
school. 
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WHEN IS A SCHOOL AN INVESTMENT ? 

An investment is that use of money from which one ex- 
pects a special return. He loans it for the interest, he 
buys stocks that he thinks will enhance in value, he buys 
land, or wheat, or cattle and holds for increase price, and 
such use of money is investment. 

If children, because of the public schools, make men 
who pay more taxes than they otherwise would, or if 
earn more money and buy of and 
tailors, patronize better physicians and dentists, rent a 
better house, and furnish it better, indirectly the city gets 
more taxes. 


they better 


grocers 


Then the schools are an investment. 


If schools are so good that men of means move into 
the city and buy or rent property near some school, then 
the value of property is enhanced and the schools are an 
investment. 

If two thousand dollars are spent for teaching drawing 
and for beautiful art works in school, so that furniture 
deulers, carpet stores, paper-hangers, house-painters and 
decorators, picture dealers sell a 


higher class of goods, 


and if all those who cater for patronage must fit up their 
places more attractively, thereby patronizing all sorts of 
decorators and furniture dealers, it does not take long 


for a city to get back more than $2,000 in taxes, if as- 
sessments are honestly made. 

If domestic science is so taught that the homes buy 
better meats and groceries, patronize better restaurants 


have better furnished kitchens and dining-rooms, it does 


not take long for a city to get back in taxes, indirectly 
more than the investment 

If school gardens are introduced and children learn 
how to raise small fruits and rare vegetables and love to 
do it. so that as men and women they Ww not live in the 
congested district, will not live where they can have no 


garde! but w ove out W 


l ll m here land has been taxed by 
the acre and they cause it to be taxed by the iot, it does 
{ back a large return on the 


one 


for a city to get 


ent school gardens Whatever is put into a 
school that increases the earning capacity of the people, 
{ eig ns the taste t t ikes people more appre- 
ciative and discriminating, is an investment and not an 
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THREE HUNDRED DAYS IN THE YEAR. 


A teacher’s salary is for 300 days in the year and not 
for 200 days or less, as some chumps—the word is used 
advisedly—would have us believe. Whoever 
well ought not to earn money the rest of the year. Of 
course there area few exceptions, but they are so few as 
not to signify and they are always the best paid men and 
women who can doit. Not one teacher in a hundred, 
not 5,000 in the 500,000, earn their board in the time they 
are not teaching. Teachers’ salaries, then, must be di- 
vided by 300 days. See what this means. Of 
the number of months eliminates fractions, 


teaches 


course 


on 


Fifty cents a day = $25 a month for six months. 

Sixty cents a day = $25 a month fur seven months. 

Seventy-five cents a day —$387.50 a month for six 
months, or $30 a month for seven and one-half months, 

$1.00 a day = $35 a month for nine months, or $40 for 
seven and one-half months. 

$1.25 a day = $45 a month for eight months, or $40 for 
nine months, 

$1.50 a day = $45 a month for ten months, or $50 for 
nine months, or nearly $55 for eight months. 


$1.75 a day = $52.50 a month for ten months, or $58 
for nine months. 

$2.00 a day = $60 a month for ten months, or $65 for 
nine months. 

$2.25 a day = $67.50 for ten months, or $75 a month for 


nine months. 
$2.50 a day = $75 a month for ten months, or S84 a 
month for nine months, 

Seventy-five thousand teachers in the United States 
do not get more than fifty cents a day. 

Seventy-five thousand other teachers do not get more 
than seventy-five cents a day. 

Seventy-five thousand other teachers do not get more 
than $1.00 a day. 

Seventy-five thousand other teachers do not get more 
than $1.25. 

Seventy-five thousand other teachers do not get more 
than $1.50. 


Not 75.000 wome 1 teachers in the United States re 


ceive $2.00. 


What kind of a woman teacher can one expect at fifty 
cents a day? 

At seventy-five cents even? 

At $1.00 even in a city? On ven at $2.00 in such « 


ies as they live? 
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BRICKS OR BRAINS. 


There are many cities and towns dominated by mater- 


ial considerations chiefly. I know a city with a quarter 


of a million schoolhouse that pays more than half of its 


teachers less than 31.25 a day each! 

Millions for bricks, nickels for brains! 

Is it any wonder that in some communities br 
are supposed to be arguments? 

Garfield said that Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a boy on the other made a university, but there are 
men and even communities that think it makes little dif- 
ference who is in the teacher's place provided only there 
are handsome brick walls and costly equipment. 

Teaching must be by teachers. 

Brains, not bricks, must teach. 

The place to put money is into the li 
the health, comfort, and cheer of the teachers 


a.«-* 





DRESSMAKERS. 
Half the professional dressmakers in any ity as a 


whole get twice as much per day as half of the women 
teachers get. 
In the United States, as a whole, two-thirds 
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fessional dressmakers get three times as much per day 
as two-thirds of the women teachers get. 

Both of these statements is as true of milliners as of 
dressmakers. If the women teachers had money alone 
in view not one woman could be found for ten schools. 

STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPEWRITERS. 

There are half a million women typewriters and sten- 

ographers in the United States who have more total in- 





come than the half million women teachers. 


There are in every first-class city twice as many 
women earning what half the teachers earn as there are 
teachers. 
If women taught for money alone, teachers would be 
at a high premium. 
—————————+#+ &-0-@-0- 


SALESWOMEN. 

The best schools for saleswomen graduate their stu- 
dents in three months, and the women earn $3 a week 
while they take this course, and they are guaranteed a 
position in a first-class store when they graduate. 

Half the women teachers had they chosen to be sales- 
women might be earning to-day twice as much per week 
as half the teachers of their city earn. 

How long will it be possible to find women who 
sacrifice so much for the privilege of teaching? 

—+0-@-0-@-0-o-0- 
SCRUB WOMEN. 

In every city in the United States there are five times 
is many scrub women as there are women teachers 
earning as much q day as lf of the women tea 
ers earn. 





Half of the scrub women in the United States ¢ n 

more per day than half of the women teachers ear} 
oo Gee 
DOMESTICS. 

The vages of half the domestics In the many com 
ties have increased f t l e vears 

Where have teachers’ wages ( sed f 
yr thirty, or twenty pe ent 

Domesties in the homes corresponding to those 
which teachers should come, oning oard ] 
ess than teachers’ pay, receive $1.50. Not one wo 
eacher in five in tl United States receives so . 
his 

An\ e-bodied w iche } { ed S . 

uld be twit S ¢ é | ¢ S 
s yw she ould a s te 

If women teachers lived here 

be found one woman for every ten positions. 
——-—— -——_ -@+-@-0-@-e-@-e- = - 
NURSES. 

A woman can become an expert nurse in three rs 
SI gets ore tl d, othes id s] ling 
mo from the first 

\ ) l ( not eCOLLC Xp rt peginner n tea 
ng hout boarding and othing self and without 
h hg many special expenses for at least three years 

\ Irse has oO sVne fess | expenses fte she 
egins ¢ te Wo! 

rhe che is 7. ( ss x ses as long as 
<] “ 

lr} nurses of tl U1 ad sT es sa y #) e¢ 

ige four es as e¢ is the ome 
t ~ rece 

I he ne hundred S ored communities i f 

I Ls es the nurses e average tv 3 
veek as ‘ I S eive o] 
erag 

iT ( en ichers g ‘ I ll 
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PENSIONS. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE HARRIS, 
Amherst College 

The importance of pensions for school teachers cannot 
be overestimated. The Providence plan is the best I 
know,—a percentage of a salary laid aside as a pension 
fund,—but the salary should be made so much larger. 

—o——_ 
PRESIDENT A. T. HADLEY, 
Yale University 

The importance of pensions for teachers is, I think, 
much more clearly recognized than it was ten years ago. 
When Yale University in 1896 and 1897 took the lead 
among the universities of the United States in establish- 
ing a pension system, it was regarded as an experiment. 
The theoretical arguments for it seemed strong, but peo- 
ple distrusted their practical workings. A few years’ 
trial showed that the actual results were good. Many 
colleges and universities had waited for a special en- 
dowment fund in order to put the pension system into ef- 
fect: but it was found that, even without a special fund, 
the increase of efficiency which was created by making 
room for new men fully warranted the universities in the 
moderate expenditure which the system involved. It 
was only two years before Harvard followed Yale’s ex- 
ample; and the establishment of the great Carnegie 
pension fund in 1905 marks the adoption of a system of 
retiring allowances for professors as an integral part of 
the college and university system of the country. 

How far it will be possible to apply the same system 
to the teachers in the secondary schools is a question 
which the school administrators themselves must dis- 
cuss. The differences between schools and colleges in 
the conditions of tenure of office are such that the ex- 
perience of the one cannot be applied without reserve to 
the other. But I think that there can be no question 
that some means should be found for ensuring proper 
retiring allowance to those who give their life to a pro- 
fession which, under existing circumstances, is worse 
underpaid than any other in the country. 





0 
PRESIDENT A. R. TAYLOR, 


The James Millikin University 





Pensions will enable teachers to 


devote themselves 
more unreservedly and exclusively to their profession 
and thus make them more efficient in every way. It will 
be a just supplementation of remuneration usually far 
below that due for the service the better class of teach- 
ers generally render the public. It will place the teach- 
ers in an independent position and add to the dignity of 
their It will as- 
Sure the continuance in the profession of many men and 


calling in the eyes of their fellow men. 


women who otherwise would feel called upon to leave it 
for some more remunerative occupation. 
—o-——- 
EDWARD D. COLLINS, 
Principal State Normal School, Johns 


for 


It seems to me that to inspire 


nm, Vermont 


The question of pensions teachers presents many 


openings for approach. 
the best and not the poorest members to enter the pro- 
teaching, 


fession of to develop strength and not weak- 


hess in service, and to render aid at the expiration of 
Service without pauperizing the beneficiary, these pre- 
sent the problem to those philanthropists who wish to 
take .his latest step in educational endowment. With 
out the right teachers, institutions might as well be 
ratel as so many thousands of brick and so many 
poe ls of mortar. But is not the servant worthy of his 
hire? And is it not the busivess of the public which de- 


mands the education of its youth, to pay for that which 
it demands? Is not democracy pauperizing itself when 
it leaves to the mood of a few individuals its opportu- 
nity to deal generously with those who deal most gen- 
erously with it. Much depends upon your point of view. 
You remember the public schools of the Revolutionary 
period were “pauper schools,” because the theory was 
that aman should provide his own children with their 
education, the same as he would provide them with any- 
thing else. Now these pensions will desirable 
that we shall not dub them with opprobrious terms; but 
the principle is there just the same. Privately endowed 
pensions are not bad; public pension endowments are 
better; but a fair wage is best of all. Let the teacher 
have a chance to develop thrift. The hope of a pension 
is a mighty poor substitute for a decent salary. 


be so 


te 
PROFESSOR CHARLES DAVIDSON, 
Department of Education, The University of Maine 
Are pensions for teachers just and advisable? The de- 
mand for pensions is a just claim. The state never has 
given and never can give to teachers salaries 
It cannot 
cause the service given by the best teachers 


commen- 
do this be 
ever 


surate with the service rendered. 
will 
in quality more rapidly 
and the proportion of such teachers in the mass will in- 
Further- 
more, there is no limit to possible improvement in the 
profession of teaching. The whole life of the child, 
physical, mental, and moral, is plastic, and the possibili- 
ties of modification through the science and art of teach- 
knowledge and skill 
mean advancing quality of service with no ultimate goal 
for what it receives, 
therefore it should in justice provide pensions for the 
old age of its servants. 


rise than payment for service, 


crease more rapidly than salaries can advance. 


ing are limitless; hence, increasing 


attainable. The state can never pay 


Provision for pensions is advisable. Since the in 
value received will always outrun the ad- 
which 


There is no question but 


crement of 


vance in reward for service, the state is wise 


makes the service attractive. 


that a provision for old age will add attractiveness be- 
yond any other investment of equal amount that the 
state can make. The state desires permanency of ser- 


vice to the age limit of high efficiency. 
fail to 


The state desires con- 


This pensions will 


promote, and wherever they secure permanency 
the state is in no wise the loser. 
secration and devotion, a singleness of aim which will 
enable the teacher to give his best thought to his profes- 
No so serve and count off the years to 
and poverty. The recognizes its 


indebtedness to the teacher and therefore often retains 


sion. can 


man 


old age populace now 


the teacher after old age has impaired efficiency. The 
pension is the just provision for such teachers and pre- 
vents a grave injustice to the children, who have a right 


As 
increased attractiveness through relatively small 
for increasing the effec- 
the teaching force by making the retirement 


of superannuated teachers more easy, pensions are de- 


to the best teaching the state can provide. a matter, 
then, of 
expenditure, and as a measure 


tiveness ol 


sirable. 

Shall pension funds be provided by assessment of sal- 
and incidental 
argument for assessment 

Because 
desires to 
this pittance to provide pen- 
who are tough survive its 
ly enterprising to 


aries, by accumulatious from private 


sources, or by taxation? The 


of salaries might possibly be stated as follows: 


the community pays inadequate salaries it 


hold back something from 


sious for those enough to 


who are not sufficient 


+) ty "4 1+ 
treautmen Hut 
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transfer their services to some community that will 
treat them better. I know nothing more paradoxical than 
the claim of many communities that such compulsory 
assessment is a state provision for pensions. At best, 
it is only a mutual insurance compact among the teach- 
ers, provided by the community. If pensions are a just 
reward for service, the provision for them should not be 
left to teachers, to private or irregular sources of in- 
come, but is as just an obligation against the commun- 
ity as the salary budget. 

Shall pensions be provided by the 


local community, 
the state, or the nation? Perhaps not exclusively by 


any one of the three; surely not wholly by the commun- 
ity. The hest teacher is the teacher of broad experience, 
The community should seek teachers of diversified ex- 
perience, those conversant with education in other com- 
munities. It is unjust that one should forfeit all right 
to pension because he has transferred from com- 
munity to another during his years of service. Pensions 
can be best paid by the state and from the annual state 


school fund with aid from national funds for interstate 
service, 


one 


The time is coming, I firmly believe, when all 
the states will recognize their indebtedness to teachers 
as servants of the state and will provide a fixed pension 

. after a suitable length of service as a portion of the 
recompense for labors that cannot be suitably rewarded, 

iniiansilpaainn 
CHARLES F. EMERSON, 
Dean of Dartmouth College 
If the pension system is to be regarded as an act of 
charity, I am opposed to the system. If it can be rec- 
ognized as an act of justice in those professions where 

the salaries are inadequate to the demands of living, I 
most heartily approve the pension system. After an ex- 
perience of nearly forty years I am convinced that the 

college teacher receives the smallest compensation in a 

pecuniary way of all the professional men. From 

tive knowledge I can assert that strong men have been 


posl- 


turned away from the profession of teaching on account 


of the low compensation received. Since the establish- 
ment of the Carnegie foundation I have heard young men 
say: “I feel now that I can prepare myself for the work 
of teaching in a college.” My candid opinion is that Mr. 
Carnegie could not have placed his 
would do 


than in 


money where it 


more for the cause of 


the establishment of the 


good higher edueation 
pension fund. seliev- 
ing that this underlying principle is already established, 
or will be and will become 
over, I am in favor of the system. 
ini 
JOSEPH KENNEDY, M. 4A., 


Dean Teachers’ College, The University of North Dakota 


soon, recognized the world 


I have been for many years an advocate of the idea of 
for who 


have done long and faithful service in the public schools. 


pensions, under proper safeguards, teachers 
The pension idea systematized need not and, of course, 
should not pauperize. It is evident that the element of 
self-sacrifice, both in work and salary, is large in the 
true teacher; he works primarily for others—for the pub- 
lic—and the public does not give adequate compensation 
during the teaching period. The teacher finds himself 
in old age without the means of living as he should live 
—an independent, dignified life. He has distributed 
himself freely to thousands and finds himself at last 
humiliatingly dependent. He has been as truly a soldier 
as those from the more spectacular battle field; he has 
actually shed blood, for pallor has come to the teacher's 
face in the confinement 


the schoolroom. 


Under a good pension system the teacher could feel that 


and duties of 


he is getting something of his just balance, and that he 


is in no sense a beggar or a pauper. Society could also 


fee] that it has done something to make a reparation for 


past delinquencies. Moreover the teacher would feel an 


easement of mind that would be a tonic in his work, in- 
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stead of, as now, living under an ominous cloud that 
must unconsciously have its weakening effects. If it be 


said that other public servants could also put in a claim 
on the same basis, we reply that teaching is exceptional 
on account of its altruistic self-sacrifice, its meagre pay, 
and the value which should be put upon the educational 
ideal and work. If it be true that some teachers receive 
as much or more than they deserve, the pension condi- 
tions could be made such that a 
serving will be pensioned. 


minimum of the unde- 


—o—— 

PROFESSOR PAUL H. HANUS, 
Harvard University 

1. Pensions for teachers are not based on charity or 

philanthropy, but they are a means of 


securing, main- 


taining, and improving a high grade of efficiency in the 
teaching force. 

2. More important as a guarantee of efficiency n 
teaching than in many other salaried occupations be- 
cause :— 

(a) The salaries are low, and high grade service can 


not be secured except temporarily 
small 


and 


impossibility of 


occasionally, for 


pay with its implied saving for 


disability or old age. 
(b) The nature of the teacher’s calling 
cludes the possibility of 


usually re- 
making money 
save. He or she can 


investments.” 


by investments 


even when the teacher is 


little or 


able TO 


know nothing about “safe 


(c) The harassing anxiety of threatening want n 


sickness or old age, for one’s self and one’s dependents, 
the natural and buoyancy of 


that 


undermines enthusiasm 


temperament are indispensable elements of a 
teacher's progressive efficiency. 


(ad) <At 


sive preparation for the work of 


the same time the demands for a more expen- 
teaching, and for con- 
tinued study, also expensive, after the teacher enters his 
profession are steadily rising, and justly so. 

(e) It is well known that in the absence of 


disabled or 


teachers, otherwise worthy, from the 


Sole TeeC- 


ognized scheme for retiring superannuated 


public serv 


such teachers are force to the 


reta ned nD the teaching 
the children 


loss of 


great 


and the community—a 3s 
both edueational and financial 
(f) Finally, a pension scheme promotes what as 
been well called “human conditions of employment — 
conditions which are known e essent to the g 


est efficiency of the « mployed 
—— (ee 


HOMER H. SEERLEY, 


President Iowa State Nori il School 

The doctrine of pensioning public school teachers 
be possibly attractive to the humanitarian who desires to 
reward and protect those who give their lives fol 
henefit of man. It is true, however, that such 
would make a bad state of fairs sf nd wors rhe 
teacher has a right to a air re nel on ind s 1 
eyer be regarded as an hiect Ot charity A ad | Ld 
teachers should never surrender their freedom b 
pay shonld be liberal, thei ehition should be equ 
lent to that granted other good, successful persons 
the business they follow should so dignified 
lie policy that it is out o act Ss ) 
lot or sympathy for their vocation A pension is su 
stitute for a fair income, as it does ‘ S 
truly serviceable to a care 
HENRY WHITTEMORE, 

Principal Framingham | Mass.] Normal School 

Pensions should be granted to teachers because 
become incapacitated in public service My obser on 
as superintendent of schools for twenty-thre ears is 
that women ten lie I's break dow n tron overwor! \ \' 
and abuse after about eigbt vears of continued s« e. 
It is impossible for a grads teacher = te Save ouch 
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from her salary to support herself after she is obliged 
to give up work. Asa matter of fact, few teachers are 
able to save anything. If this state of affairs continues 
it must come eventually to a pension for service or a 
condition very much, to be feared; namely, a very 
marked deterioration in the character of the women who 
go into public school teaching. All signs at the present 
time point to this. The patriotism of American men 
and women should anticipate such a dreaded emergency. 





G. STANLEY HALL, 
President Clark University. 
I am glad to record my vote in favor of pensions for 
teachers; coupled with it, however, I 
stringent provision as possible to 


want to see as 
distinguish between 
the good and bad teachers, with suitable preference for 
the former. The difference between the value of these 
that it 


possible 


two classes to the community is so immense 
should be 


way 


recognized and emphasized in every 


_——_—_ 
ANNA J. McKEAG, 


Department of Pedagogy, Wellesley College 

In my opinion the strongest argument for the estab- 
lishment of a state system of pensions for teachers is the 
need of so increasing the attractiveness of the teacher's 
position that young men and women of high ability will 
not hesitate to enter upon teaching as a work worthy of 
their best efforts. The college graduate who thinks of 
becoming a teacher knows that he must thereby limit a 


arge 


part of his vocational life to contact with the crude 
ind immature minds of public school children, that he is 
entering upon a work which has not the definite and gen- 


erally recognized professional standing of law or medi- 
he, tT 


hat he will have as his colleagues and sometimes 
as bis superior officers men who owe their appointments 


to political influence, that his own tenure of office is less 
in than that of a government clerk, and that in all 


probabil ty his Most serious and devoted service will be 


remunerated with a salary barely adequate for his sup- 


port A pension will not remove all of these drawbacks 
to the attractiveness of the teacher's position. It will, 
however, do two things. It will recognize the teacher as 


an officer of the state, and it will to some degree offer 
compensation for the 


inadequacy of 
Fro 1 these 


nefits 


teachers’ salaries. 


two be Will come a third—an increase 
of professional spirit among teachers 


tp 
FLICKINGER, 


Normal School 


themselves, 


PRINCIPAL 2. &. 
Lock Haven [ Pa.] 


I have no very definite opinions on the subject of pen- 
sions for publie schoo] teachers. From my own point of 
ew, I favor pensions for a limited number of teachers 
vho have given faithful service for a definite period of 
vé s (say twenty-five) I ive never been in favor of 
S at vensions, but I am beginning to feel that 


merely as a matter of recognition of service rendered by 


eachers it would be a good thing. The sentimental 
easons I do not now consider, although doubtless they 
i onvincing to those who have given the subject more 
profound study than I have. My present position might 
\ ssed the statement that, apart from any other 
lestion, teachers have an undoubted right to be on the 
S e plane along with other public servants, at least 
l f sa ies are sufficient to permit the to ac- 
+; jd age 
ennai 
ROMANZO ADAMS 
University of Nevada 
he questions of teachers’ pensions ma ( ewed 
the s cy of justice to teachers or from 
( Ss Much in favor of a good pension 
SVs e said from eithe1 ewpoint, but the re V 
nterest is that of the bli If we ‘ » furnish 
eo like le ite edu Ol 0 i sto tl 
s and girls he d, w Ist see to it that cond 
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tions are such as to attract strong and well-equipped men 
and women into the teaching profession and to keep them 
there so long as they render high-class service. 

Many of our most capable teachers leave the profes- 
sion after a number of years because the salaries are not 
large enough to provide properly for their families and 
for old age. Many of the leaders of the bar in this state 
were successful teachers before they were lawyers. One 
man who in fourteen years’ service had put himself at 
the head of his profession, and who was in a position to 
render a very high service to education in this state, quit 
school work to practice law and in doing so said that he 
did it with extreme reluctance, because he could not be 
blind to his duty to his family. His resolution to make 
the change was strengthened by the fact that a friend 
who had taught for forty years with unusual success and 
scanty savings had recently lost his position. A certainty 
of a moderate income such as a pension would bring 
would remove some of the anxieties as to old age and 
would be the means of keeping many highly efficient 
men and women in the teaching profession, and the pub- 
lie would gain greatly thereby. 

————$--———_— 
W. 8S. SUTTON, 
Department of Education, The University of Texas. 

I have not yet been able to reach the conviction that 
teachers should be pensioned. I rather incline to the 
view that teachers should receive sufficiently large sala- 
ries to pension themselves. 


———_(L)-——_—— 
PRINCIPAL F. F. MURDOCK, 
North Adams [Mass.] Normal School 
Nothing lessens the efficiency and professional ambi- 
tions of teachers more than low salaries and insufficient, 
because impossible savings for self-maintenance during 
the elder years. Many conscientious, devoted teachers 
remain in the schools during their later years because 
of the necessity of the daily wages, although they recog- 
nize that the work could be done better by younger, 
more virile, and oftentimes better trained teachers, 
Pensions would add very greatly to the comfort and ef- 
ficiency of all who make teaching their life work and 
elevate the standards of the profession to a high degree 
—>---——- 
MELANCHTHON F. LIBBY, 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Colorado 
I do not 


‘nrinciples” 


I have no 
that, in the 


West, the idea of pensioning any one class of 


“helieve in pens ons” for teachers 


on the subject. I merely feel 
servants 
of the great 


democracy is almost laughably absurd. It 


was si Colorado. Pensions 


received by the legislature of 
would undoubtedly tend to promot 
but 


permanent profes- 


sional interests, the large class of young women 


who use teaching as a path to marr 
tle interest in the question. 

I fear that teachers w<« 
lar salary than they 


age would take t- 


iid actually lose 


would gain by 


more in rezu- 
The gain 


pensions, 


would be in enforced saving, and this means in being 
treated like irresponsibles. 

On the whole, I favor all wis means of raising teach- 
ers’ salaries, rather than the campaign for pensions I 
wish I had a pension, though 

——_o——_- 
EDMUND D. MURDAUGH 
Principal State Normal School, Frostburg, Md 

Shall the teacher be pensio ed hy the state’ Yes. 
Why? For exactly the same reasons that we pension 

d soldiers and = sailors The teacher has servel the 
state at an inadequate salary, and it is not right that one 
who has spent life and health 1 the se1 ce of the pu lic 
should suffer from Ww t in his old age or after affliction 
has be fallen b lil, 

But the granting of the pension should be carefully 
ecuarded. Pensioned teachers should be held as a legion 
of honor; whose ibilitv | Ss been tested: whose honors 
ave been worthily won. rherefore, only the successful, 
meritorious teachers should be pensioned. Hence, school 

rds under which they have taught must recommend. 

In Marvland, we pension after twenty-five years of 

ood set ee nd upon ndation of the schoo] 


ra 
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CALIFORNIA ANNUITY FUND. 


California has a complete and valuable new scheme 
for the Annuity Fund. It provides for all who have 
taught thirty years and have paid into the fund for that 
time. These receive $50 per month in cities and $30 out- 
side of cities. Those who have taught for thirty years 
but have not contributed for all that time because there 
was no organization can draw the same as the others, 
after paying five years, provided he joins soon after an 
opportunity was afforded, provided he shall pay a sum 
equal to thirty annual assessments. If at the end of any 
quarter year there shall not be a sufficient amount of 
money in the “annuity fund,” or in the ‘distribution 
fund,” as the case may be, to pay all warrants and de- 
mands of annuitants in full, then the money in that fund 
shall be divided pro rata among them, and the sum re- 
ceived by each annuitant shall be in full discharge of all 
claims against said fund to that date. The fund shall 
consist of the following, with the income and _ interest 
thereof: (I) Twelve (12) dollars per school year shall be 
deducted from the warrants for salary and paid by the 
treasurer to the Public School Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, and it shall be the duty of the secretary to not 
on each warrant the amount to be so deducted therefrom 
by the treasurer. (II.) All moneys received from gifts, 
bequests, and devises, or from any other source. (III.) 
All moneys, pay, compensation, or salary forfeited, de- 
ducted, or withheld from the warrant or demand for sal- 
ary of any teacher or teachers for and on account of ab- 
sence from duty from any cause, which may be appro- 
priated and set apart for said fund. 

The fund shall be divided into two distinct funds, or 
accounts, (1) the permanent fund, and (2) the annuity 
fund. 

(1) The permanent fund. 

(a) The permanent fund shall consist of: (I.) Twenty- 
five per cent. of all contributions from those affected by 
this act. (II.) Twenty-five per cent. ofall gifts, bequests, 
or devises unless otherwise ordered by the donor or the 
testator. (III.) Twenty-five per cent. of all money de- 
ducted from the salaries of teachers because of absence 
from duty. 

(b) When the permanent fund shall amount to tke 
sum of fifty thousand (50.000) dollars, then all moneys 
thereafter received shall go into the annuity fund, except 
such gifts, devises, or bequests as may be specially di- 
rected by its donor or testator to be placed in the perma- 
nent fund. 

(2) The annuity fund. 

(a) The annuity fund shall consist of: (1.) The income 
derived from the permanent fund. (II.) All other moneys 
belonging to the public school teachers’ annuity and re- 
tirement fund, not hereinbefore directed to be placed in 
the permanent fund. (III.) All moneys in the fund pro 
vided for in the act to which this is amendatory. 

(b) The annuity fund shall be the only one from whicl 
annuitants shall be paid. 

(c) If at the end of any fiscal year there remain any 
surplus in the annuity fund, said surplus shall be de- 
posited in a savings bank, or savings banks. 

The fund shall also be divided into (1) the reserve fund 
and (2) the distribution fund. 

(1) The reserve fund. 

The reserve fund shall consist of:— 

(a) All moneys collected from the unclassified contribu- 
tors for the first five years after the creation of said 
fund. 

(b) Sixty (60) per cent. of all moneys collected from 
the unclassified contributors for the second five years 
after the creation of the fund. 

(ec) Fifty (50) per cent. of all moneys collected from un- 
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classified contributors for the third five vears after the 
creation of the fund. 

(d) Thirty (80) per cent. of all moneys collected fron 
the unclasified contributors for the fourth five years after 
the creation of the fund. 

(e) One bundred per cent. of all collections from the 
classified contributors during the first period of their 
classification, as hereinafter classified. 

(f) Ninety per cent. of all collections from the classi- 
fied contributors during the second period of their class 
fication, as hereinafter classified 

(2) Eighty per cent, ¢ f all collections fron 


t m the <« ss 


fied contributors during the third period of their « 
cation, as hereinafter classified 

(h) Seventy per cent. of all collections from the 
fied contributors during the fourtl period of their class 


fication, as hereinafter classified 


(i) All collections from sources other than sa ( 
lections from contributors: all donations. and all interest 
accrued on such reserve fund for a period of tw 
years from the creation of said fund 

—+0-@ -0-@-0-o-0——__ __ a 


NEW PENSION LAW FOR CHICAGO. 
BY JOHN T. RAY 
The new pension law for teachers of the city of ¢ 
cago just passed by the legislature makes many rad 


changes from the old law that has been in foree fot 


past twelve years Its salient provisions are as 
lows:— 
1. It leaves it still optional for teachers now the 


employ of the city to remain in, or to withdraw, but 
all teachers, principals, or other emp 
employ of the school board after July 1. 1907. 


iovees enterin: 


contributors on an equal basis of $1,000 salary. each t 


receive an equal pension, not to exceed $400 


2. The assessments are on a sliding scale by 
groups, viz., first five years of service, $5 (446%) pet 
annum; second five years, $10 per annum: third fiv 
years, $15 per annum. All vears exceeding fiftee: the 


teacher contributes 830 (3 ©) till she retires 
o. After the fifteenth year a disability pension 1 
be granted on examination by medical board. Actio 


can be begun either by the board of education or by the 


teacher. Disability pensions shall be such a proportion 
of a full pension as the sum contributed at the tin 
bears to a full pension contribution 

4. The time of service required for botl mel 
women before recelving a pens on 18s twentv-fve ve > 
but they may continue in the service longer if they d 
sire, contributing $30 per year until they retire volunt 
ily If a teacher leaves the system  voluntaril ire 
the fifteent veal she w be paid back o1 half h 
conti uutions: after the disabil Vv time notl ° 

®. The board of directors are nine in number. Six of 
these are elected by the contributors, two elected eas 
year and serving for three vears. ‘The other ihree me 
bers consist of the secretary of the board of edu tio 
ex-ofticio and two members of the board of ed 
ippointed by the board of educatio 

( [ trustees or directors are clothed with fu vt 
ers | St un ot eDS1ONS de l d S 

| s ( tab thre sions t 1 a + 

s cle he old \ st f is, ¢ e 

‘ t S s the custodian « e f ds the secre- 
the § oo!1 DOard IS S t \ { th D Sion 
board 

7 Che « yal 1 bill t O Ss ( ) ys 
to the pension funds, while no oviding fo ery 
| roe SI 0 iwVtu > \ vy l t es = < 
dd of giving something to the ! More \ surely 
CoO t ite Chis eS . 2 ( ’ Cisse 
urers T p> \ ito Ti | l Ss é > yu 
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banks for school funds (educational or building) depos- 
ited in banks. ‘This will be about two-fifths of all of the 
interest received by the city treasurer, and is estimated 
will run from $30,000 to $80,000, or an average equal to 
about the contributions of the teachers. 

This law was framed by a delegate body of about 275 
teachers—one from each school of the city—who worked 
on it for months. It comes as near representing the 
wishes of the teachers as any law can so far as the gen- 
eral plan is concerned. The new city charter, if adopted, 
will not disturb the law in any way. 





o-+@-e-@-e-4+e+ 
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NEW JERSEY RETIREMENT FUND. 

Any teacher, principal, or superintendent who shall 
bave been employed in the public school system of this 
state not less than thirty-five years shall, upon applica- 
tion to the board of education or other body, or by reso- 
lution of the board of education or other body by which 
such teacher, principal, or superintendent shall be em- 
ployed, be retired from duty on half the average annual 
salary during the last five years of service; provided, 
such teacher, principal, or superintendent shall have 
been employed at least twenty years by the board of 
education or other body which he or she shall be retired, 
and the payments to such persons shall be made at the 
same time and in the same manner as to teachers regu- 
larly employed. 

 -0-<50-0- @ -0- 
TEACHERS’ PENSIONS IN OHIO. 

Whenever the board of education of any school dis- 
trict shall declare by resolution, adopted by a majority 
vote of the members of said board, that it is advisable 
to create a school-teachers’ pension fund for such school 
district, said school-teachers’ pension fund shall be under 
the charge, management, and control of a board to be 
known as the board of trustees of the school-teachers’ 
[pension fund for such school] district, which board shall 
be composed of not less than three, nor more than seven, 
members, as said board of education shall by resolution 





declare; if composed of less than five members, one of 
the members of said board of trustees of the school- 
teachers’ pension fund of such school district shall be 


elected by the board of education of such school district, 
and the remaining members by the teachers of the public 
including the teachers of any high schools of such 
district, who have accepted the provisions of this act, as 
hereinafter provided; if such board is to be composed of 
or more members, two of the members of said board 


schools, 


hvé 
of trustees of said school district shall be elected by the 
board of education of such schoo! district, and the re- 
maining members by the teachers of the publie schools, 
including the teachers of any high schools of such school 
district, who have accepted the provisions of this act, as 
herein provided; such election of the members of said 
board by the teachers to be at a meeting called by the 
superintendent of schools of such school district, the first 
election to be at a meeting to be called by such superin- 
tendent when one-third of the teachers of public 
schools of such school district shall have accepted 
of said board of 
trustees of the school-teachers’ pension fund shall be 
elected for such length of time as the board of education 
of such school district shall by 


the 


the 
provisions of this act; the members 


resolution declare, to 


serve not less than one, nor more than three years, and 


shall serve until their successors are elected and quali- 
fied, such service to be without compensation. 

Whenever the board of education of any school dis 
trict shall have declared the advisability of creat- 


pension fund, the clerk of said 


board of education shall notify each and every 


ing a school-teachers’ 
teacher 


in the public schools and high schools, if any, of said 
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school district, by notice in writing of the passage of 
such resolution, and require said teachers to notify said 
board of education in writing within thirty days from 
the date of said notice whether they consent or decline 
to accept the provisions of this act; and from and after 
the election of the board of trustees herein provided for, 
the sum of $2 shall be deducted by the proper officers 
from the monthly salary of each teacher who may have 
accepted the provisions of this act, and from the salary 
of such new teachers as may hereafter accept the same, 
as herein provided, said sum to be paid into and applied 
to the credit of said school-teachers’ pension fund, and 
shall continue to so deduct said sum during the remain- 
der of the term of service of said teacher. All teachers 
hereafter appointed in said public schools or high schools, 
if any, in said school district, shall be notified within 
thirty days after their appointment by the clerk of said 
board of education of the election of said board of trus- 
tees of said school-teachers’ pension fund, and they shall 
be required to notify said board of education within six 
months thereafter whether they consent or decline to ac- 
cept the provisions of this act. All moneys received 
from donations, legacies, gifts, bequests, or from any 
other source shall also be paid into said fund, or into a 
permanent fund, and if paid into a permanent fund, the 
interest only of said fund shall be applied to the pay- 
ment of pensions. Said board of trustees shall have 
power to invest said pension fund in the name of said 
board in bonds of the United States, or the state of 
Ohio, or of any county in this state or of any municipal 
corporation in this state, or of any school district in this 
state; and said board shall have power to make pay- 
ments from said pension fund for pensions granted in 
pursuance of this act. Said board of trustees shall also 
have power from time to time to make and _ establish 
such rules and regulations for the administration of said 
pension fund as they shall deem best. 

Said board of education of said school district, and any 
union board, or other separate board, if any, having the 
control and management of the high schools of said 
school district, shall each of them have power by a ma- 
jority vote of all the members composing said board to 
retire on account of physical or mental disability, any 
male or female teacher under such board who shall have 
taught for a period aggregating twenty years, whether 
before or after, or partly before or after, the passage of 
this act: provided, however, that three-fifths of said 
period of service shall have been rendered by said bene- 
ficiary in the public schools or high schools of said school 
district, or in the public schools or high schools of the 
county in which said school district is located, and the 
remaining two-fifths of said period of service in the pub- 

schools of this state or elsewhere. 
The term ‘‘teacher’ under this act shall include all 
teachers regularly employed by either of said boards in 


lie 


the day schools, including the superintendent of schools, 
all superintendents of instruction, principals, and special 
teachers, and in the estimation of years of service only 
service in public day schools or day high schools, sup- 
in part by public taxation, shall be 
to retire 
and become a beneficiary under this act who shall have 
taught for a period aggregating thirty years, whether be- 


ported in whole or 


considered. Any teacher shall have the right 


fore or after, or partly before or after, the passage of 
this act; provided, that three-fifths of said term of ser- 


vice shall have been rendered in the publie schools or in 
the high schools of said school district, or in the public 
schools or high schools of the county in which said dis- 
trict is located, and the remaining two-fifths of said 
term of service in the public schools of this state or else- 
where. Each teacher so retired or retiring shall be en- 
titled during the remainder of his or her natural life to 
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receive as pension, annually, the sum of $10 for each and 
every year of service rendered as teacher, but in no 
event shall such pension paid to any teacher exceed the 
sum of $300 in any one year, and said pensions shall be 


paid monthly during the school year; but in no event 
shall such pension be paid to any teacher until such 
teacher shall contribute, or shall have contributed, to 


said fund a sum equal to $20 a year for each and every 
year of service rendered as teacher, but in no event shall 
this sum exceed $600; but should any teacher retiring be 
unable to pay the full amount of this sum before receiv- 
ing a pension, the board of trustees shall, in paying the 
annual pension to such retiring teacher withhold on each 
month’s payment twenty per cent. thereof, until the full 
amount as above provided shall have been thus contrib- 
uted to the fund; provided further that if said pension 
fund shall at any time be insufficient to meet the pen- 
sions so provided for, that during the period that such 
fund is insufficient to make such payment, the amount 


in said fund during said period shall be prorated  be- 
tween the parties entitled thereto. 
Said board of trustees shall have the power to use 


both the principal and income of said fund for the pay- 
ment of the premiums herein provided for, and the ex- 
pense thereof, but this shall not apply to the principal of 
moneys from donations, gifts, be- 


received legacies, 


quests, or other such sources. No portion of such pen- 
sion fund shall, before its distribution and payment by 
said board of trustees to the beneficiaries, be liable to be 
taken or subjected by any writ or legal process against 
the beneficiary. 

The clerk of the board of education of said school 
district, and the clerk of the union board of high schools, 
or other separate board having the control and manage- 
ment of the high schools of said school district, if any, 
shall each of them certify monthly to said board of trus- 
tees all amounts deducted from the salaries of the teach- 
ers as aforesaid, which amounts, as well as all other 
moneys contributed to said fund, shall be set apart as a 
special fund for the purposes herein specified, subject to 
the order of said board of trustees. All moneys belong- 
ing to said fund shall be paid only on the order of said 
board of trustees, entered upon its minutes on warrants 
signed by the president and secretary of said board. 

The treasurer of said school district shall be the cus- 
todian of said pension fund, and shall keep the same 
subject to the order, control, and direction of said board 
of trustees. He shall keep the books of accounts 
cerning said fund in such manner as may be prescribed 
by said board, which books of account shall always be 
subject to the inspection of said board of trustees or any 
member thereof. Said treasurer shall execute a bond to 
said board of trustees with good and sufficient sureties” 
in such sum as said board of trustees shall require, 
which bond shall be subject to the approval of said 
board and be conditioned for the faithful performance of 
his duties as custodian of said board and treasurer of 
said board. He shall always keep and truly account for 
all moneys and profits coming into his hands as_ such 
treasurer belonging to such fund, and at the expiration 
of his term of office shall pay over, surrender, and deliver 
to his successor all securities, moneys, and other prop- 
erty of whatsoever kind, nature, and description, which, 
may be in his hands or under his control treasurer 
aforesaid. Said treasurer shall be paid for his services 
under this act as compensation not to exceed one per 
cent. annually of the amount paid into said fund during 
the year. 


con- 


as 


Any teacher who shall resign or be removed for cause, 
as aforesaid, shall, upon application within three months 
after such resignation or removal takes effect, be entitled 


to receive one-half of the total amount paid by such 
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teacher into such fund. In case of the death of any 
teacher, the heirs, legatees, or assigns of. the deceased 
teacher shall be entitled to receive one-half of the total 
amount paid by such teacher into such fund upon appli- 
cation therefor, with proof of claim to the satisfaction of 
the board of trustees. 

The board of trustees shall make such rules and regu- 
for its 


lations as it may deem expedient or necessar) 


government; which rules and regulations must be 


adopted, and when adopted, may be amended, by a vote 
than the 
trustees. 


less two-thirds of all members of salad 


of not 
board of 


Upon the election and organization of a board of pen- 


sion trustees in any school district of this state. any 


school teachers’ peus on fund heretofore created for s 


district under any former act shall be transferred to th 


board of trustees created under this act by the board or 


persons having control thereof; and all beneficiaries now 


receiving pensions from the fund transferred as afol 


pensions 


said shall continue to receive | 


The board of education in any school district w 


has created, or shall hereafter create, a 


teachers’ pension 


fund, shall pay monthly into said teachers’ fund 


ductions from the salar 


es of teachers on account oft 


] 


diness or avse 
The 


has created, o1 


nce of such te 


board of education 


shall hereafter create tence 


fund, shall pay, semi-annually, from the contingent fund 
of such school district into said teachers’ pens und 
not less than one per cent. nor more than two pel 
of the gross receipts of said board of education raised 
taxation, which shall be applied to the payment of te 
ers’ pensions, as herein and hereinbefore provided 

When territory is attached to a city school district f 
school purposes, it shall be the duty of the board of 


cation to assign such territory to the sub-district or 
districts adjoining the same, and a map showing 
assignment shall be made a part of the record of tl! 
board; the electors residing in said attached territor 


shall be entitled to vote for school officers and _ o1 
school questions in the sub-district to which they ure s 
signed, and in the election precinct nearest their res 
dence; and in case the board fails to perform this duty 
the electors residing said attached territory shall be 
entitled to vote in the sub-district and precinet nearest 
their residence. An elector residing in the city, but t 
in the city school district, shall not be entitled t ote 
said city school district. 

—— 9.90090 ——_—— a 


PENSIONS LAW FOR RHODE ISLAND. 
AN ACT PROVIDING FOR THE PENSIONING 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
Any person of 
act or thereafter shall 
and who for 


OF 


either sex who on the 


passage of this 


have reached the age of 


SIXTY 


years, thirty-five years shall have been en- 


gaged in teaching as his principal occupation, and have 
been regularly employed as a teacher in the publie schools 
or in such other schools within this state as are supported 


wholly or in part by state appropriation, and are entirely 


managed and controlled by the state, twenty-five years 
of which employment, including the fifteen years imme- 
diately preceding retirement, shall have been in this 


State, may at the expiration of a school year, unless his 
private contract with his employer shall otherwise pro- 
vide, be retired by his employer or voluntarily retire 
from active service, and on his formal application shall 
receive from the state for the remainder of his life an 
annual pension equal to one-half of his average contract- 
ual salary during the last five years before retiring, but 
in no case shall such annual pension be more than five 
hundred dollars; provided, however that no such employ- 
ment as teacher within this state after this act shall be 
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included within its provisions, unless the teacher shall 
hold a certificate of qualification issued by or under the 
authority of the state board of education. 

The state board of education shall make all needful 
regulations for issuing certificates of qualification and 
carrying into effect the other provisions of this act not 
inconsistent with the act itself, and shall examine into 
and determine the eligibility of each and every appli- 
cant to receive a pension under the provisions of this 
act. 

For the purpose of carrying this act into effect the 
sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and the state auditor is 
hereby directed to draw his orders on the general treas- 
urer in favor of such persons and for such suMs as shall 
be certified to him ‘by the state board of education, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act. 

This act shall take effect on the first day of January, 
1908. 


—_—_—_—___—--0+$--0-@-0-¢ -e-—$—____——- 
PENNSYLVANIA PENSION SCHEME. 


Boards of education in cities of the first and second 
class are empowered to appropriate moneys out of the 
general school fund or otherwise to establish and admin- 
ister a teacher’s retirement fund in the school district 
in which said appropriation is made provided that the 
total appropriation for said retirement fund shall not in 
any five per centum of the total 
amount paid in the previous year for the salaries of 
The said fund 
all funds available for like purposes at 
the enactment of this 
such additions thereto 


one year exceed 
teachers in the school district concerned. 
shall consist of 
the time of together with 
education 
from time to time prescribe and such moneys as may be 


law 
as the boards of may 
donated or bequeathed for such purposes. 

In all school districts where appropriations have been 
made to a Teachers’ Fund a_ retirement 
board shall be formed under such conditions and in such 
manner as the board of education 
uting to said fund shall decide. 

The retirement 


Retirement 


and those contrib- 
board shall have charge ef the retire- 
ment fund and shall formulate such provisions as may 
be necessary to govern its actions in fixing methods of 
receiving other contributions in determining the  eligi- 
paying annuities 
and otherwise carrying on the work of the board under 
this act. 


bility of applicants for retirement in 


Any teacher, principal, or supervising official in the 


public schools in cities of the first and second class shall 
be eligible to receive an annuity under this act provided 
they have fulfilled the conditions prescribed by the re- 
tirement board in the district in which they were teach- 
ng at the date of retirement. 

——+0-@-0-@-0-¢-9-——_______— 
NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND 


PROVISION. 


“The Board of Trustees of the Teachers’ tetirement 
shall be composed of the state superintendent of 


instruction, 


Fund” 


publie three persons, not teachers, 


eligible to membership in said fund, to be 


and not 
selected by 
the governor, and five persons, members of said fund, 
The eight persons 


appointed by the govy- 


nominated as is hereinafter provided. 
so selected or nominated shall be 
ernor, 

The annual convention of the 
Fund shall be 


Teachers’ Retirement 
Said convention shall be 
delegates from each county 
Each county shall be 


held each vear. 


composed of 


in the state. 
entitled to be represented in such 
convention by one delegate for each one hundred teach- 


ers in said county who are members of the fund: pro- 
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vided. that each county shall be entitled to at least one 
delegate. Said delegates shall be elected by the vote of 
a majority of the members of the fund in the county. 
The board shall adminster the fund and order all pay- 
ments therefrom. ‘The state treasurer shall be, ex-offi- 
cio, treasurer of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 
Whenever any member of the ‘Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund shall have taught or shall have been employed in 
the public school system in this state, or in any school in 
this state supported wholly or in part by public moneys 
raised under the authority of any law of this state, fora 
period or periods aggregating at least twenty years, and 
shall, in the judgment of the board of trustees of said 
fund, have become incapacitated from performing the 
duties of a teacher, or of such other employment as 
aforesaid, such person shall, at his or her request, be re- 
tired, and shall thereafter receive an annuity out of said 
fund equal to six-tenths the average annual salary re- 
ceived by such person for the five years of employment 
next preceding the date of retirement; provided, that no 
annuity shall be less than two hundred and fifty dollars 
nor more than six hundred and fifty dollars. In case 
the amount paid to the fund by any applicant at the 
time he or she shall apply for retirement shall not be 
equal to at least the amount of his or her annuity for one 
year, said applicant shall, before he or she shall be paid 
any annuity, either pay into said fund such sum as shall, 
together with the sums theretofore paid by such appli- 
cant, equal one year’s annuity as aforesaid; or, in lieu 
thereof, shall give to the board of trustees authority in 
writing to withhold all payments due to him or her on 
account of such annuity until the sum so withheld shall 
he equal to the amount due the fund as aforesaid, and 
to credit his or her account with the sum so withheld as 
full satisfaction of the amount owing the fund by 
applicant. The payment of 
pended 


said 
any annuity shall be sus- 
whenever the annuitant has resumed teaching 
or such other active employment as aforesaid, but such 
payment may be renewed whenever evidence shall be 
presented to the board of trustees that such annuitant 
has again discontinued teaching or such other active em- 


ployment as aforesaid. Any member of said fund who 


shall discontinue teaching or such other active employ- 
ment as aforesaid, for any cause other than by reason of 
having become incapacitated as aforesaid, shall cease to 
be a member of said fund; but upon resuming teaching 
or other active employment as aforesaid, the deductions 
thereafter made from his contractual 


monthly 
shall be based on his length of 


salary 
service in teachjng or 
other active employment as aforesaid at the time he re 
sumes teaching or such employment. 

The retirement fund herein 
made up as follows:— 


provided for shall be 
Two per centum of the contractual monthly salaries 
of all members of the fund who were or who shal] have 
been teachers, or shall have been employed as is herein- 
after provided, ten years or less when they became or 
shall become members of the fund. 
Two and 


one-half per centum of the contractual 


monuthiy salaries of all members of the fund who were 
or who shall have been teachers, or shall have been em- 
ployed as is hereinafter provided, over ten years. 
less than fifteen years, when they became am 
come members of the fund. 


but 
shall be- 


Three per centum of the contractual monthly salaries 
of all members of the fund who were or who shall have 
been teachers, or shall have been employed as is herein- 
after provided, fifteen years or more when they became 
or shall become members of the fund. 

No deduction made under the provisions of this article 
from the salary of any teacher shall exceed fifty dollars 


{Continued on page 694.1] 
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ATTENTION TO NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

There is a liability, just now, that we shall teach 
the child to attend more to nature than to human 
nature. 

Attention to nature is merely a by-path on the 
way to attention to human nature, which is the 
highway to knowledge. : 

Attention to mud pies is delightful and valuable 
when it symbolizes the real housework for which 
the little ones are not prepared, but only an imbe- 
cile willspend hours in adult life in a mud puddle 
instead of the kitchen. 

Mud pie school life is glorious when it is train- 
ing attention through childish imagination into 
activities that will later be directed to the feeding 
of humanity in any line of endeavor. 

The study of soils, of metals, of precious stones 
as to their hardness, cleavage, and lustre is an im- 
portant directing of attention, but if it leads the 
child into manhood merely as a collector of speci- 
men, as a skilful classifier of inorganic things 
with no power of discrimination as to their rela- 
tive value in creation, in the industries, or in com- 
merce, then the teacher has merely made a mud- 
piest among men. 

Agassiz’s greatest gift to the world was a son 
who opened the copper earth to man, who can 
electrify it, and a daughter who has set in motion 
humanizing forces that are transforming multi- 
tudes of homes into a modern paradise. 

The glory of the Audubon Society is its trans- 
ference of human taste from admiration of the 
dead birds’ plumage beauty to affection for 
its song, its flight, and its life. 

Sometime the poets will sing of the mission of 
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the school in transfiguring the vile passion of 
women for feathers from slaughtered birds into a 
glorious love of life in its beauty. 

Sometime there will be monuments to Ernest 
Thompson Seton and William J. Long, who have 
already used the schools for the making of the 
huntsman’s slaughter hideous in the eyes of the 
nation. 

In many ways the attention of children in the 
American schools is upward in its spirit. 

Attention is away from selfishness, away from 
love for cruelty, away from sports that are brutal 
and brutish. 

The schools are putting shooting animals for fun 
where dueling has been put, so that men no longer 
shoot each other for “honor.” 

We have entered upon the noblest of missions, 
and the day is not distant when nations will cease 
to kill each other’s citizens for “honor.” 

What a glorious mission for the school to focus 
the attention of twenty million children upon the 
hideousness of milliners’ depravity, the huntsman’s 
sport, and the warrior’s honor. 

The King’s Daughters are on the King’s high- 
way, when they say:— 

“Look up and not down, 

Look forward and not back, 

Look out and not in, 

And lend a hand!’ 


=>4>-0-> 4+@- 
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FOR THE COLLEGE FEW. 


It has been said, times out of number, as was said 





the other day by a grammar school principal, that 
“It has always been true, and evidently is to-day, 
that high schools are planned to benefit the small 
Isn't it too 
late in the world’s progress for educational people 


per cent. who wish to go to college.” 
to say that? That statement is without any sub- 
stantial foundation as to its spirit. 

What is a small per cent.? Certainly the infer- 
ence is that something like ten or twelve per cent. 
only go to college from the high school, whereas 
in all progressive communities from thirty to forty 
per cent. go to some higher institution of learning, 
not always immediately, but ultimately, and be- 
cause of the high school course. 

No more true is it that the high school is for those 
only who are to go to college. Only Greek and 
Latin—and there is little Greek—can be said to be 
exclusively for those who are to go to college. 
German and French, algebra and geometry, his- 
tory and literature, and all the sciences are prima- 
rily for a cultured life and only incidentally for col- 
lege. 

The truth is that the whole spirit of the high school 
is to make a college course relatively unnecessary. 
The four years are focused for culture getting. A 
young man or young woman graduating from a 
in a first-class high school can 
maintain a position in cultured society with no un- 
reasonable effort. There is nothing in the best 


classical course 
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classical high school to-day that does not con- 
tribute to the social and cultural advantage of any 
person who does not go to college. The higher 


the standard of the college for which the high ; 


school fits its students, the greater the service ren- 
dered those who are not to go to college. 

Nor has this non-going college advantage 
merely a culture and social value. There is noth- 
ing in the classical training of the high school that 
does not materially advance one in the class in 
which he is to play the game of life as a business 
man or skilled mechanic. A modern language is 
always likely to place one to advantage. Geome- 
try and algebra enable one to take a better view of 
any practical subject. History and literature give 
a business man or a skilled mechanic a power he 
would not otherwise have, and everything in sci- 
ence and art puts him in a better class in business 
and mechanical life. All that these folly state- 
ments can possibly mean is that the high school at- 
mosphere makes one wish to go to college, wish to 
know more, seek higher standards of knowledge, 
and that this is a mistake. If he thinks that is a 
civic, industrial, or commercial crime let him say 
so, and that will place him in the class where he be- 
longs, namely, among those who rebel that we 
have no caste in the educational possibilities of the 
United States. 





AN ACCIDENT IS NO ACCIDENT. 

There is an industrial plant that employs sev- 
eral thousand men, women, and young people. 
Wages are high, work steady, tenure permanent, 
barring accidents, and that is no joke. An acci- 
dent of any kind, trifling or otherwise, that could 
have been avoided by any amount of skill or atten- 
tion dismissal. 
pardonable except accidents. 


causes immediate Everything is 
These are excluded, 
and as a matter of fact they are almost eliminated. 
The loss from accidents is so slight as to be incon- 
sequential. And what is more to the point, every 
person who is employed there in youth is a much 
better workman ever 
limit. 


after. He is careful to the 

In this is a suggestion as to the importance of 
developing carefulness in school life. In that es- 
tablishment the help is not allowed to sacrifice 
alertness over much to carefulness. The principle 
is that one must have ever in mind, until it becomes 
subconscious, attention to every detail at all times 
where inattention would mean accident. 
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REMOVING HATS. 
Of all the rich experiences that I have 
The 


teachers 





seen the 
best was in a city teachers’ meeting. superin- 
as 
There was no spirit 


tendent is admired and loved by his 
are few men in the service. 
of rebellion involved. 

As he rose to lecture he made a é sarcastic re- 


Most of the 


some exceedingly 


quest for the removal of the hats. 


hats came off. He then made 
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sarcastic remarks, and all hats came off but one, 
the owner of which was perhaps twenty, and sat 
near the front, and her hat was extra large. Then 
the superintendent launched story after story at 
that hat, which remained serenely poised. Finally 
he said: “If you don’t take off that hat I shall stand 
up in this chair and look over it.” 

The hat was not removed, and so the superin- 
tendent stood up in the chair and began his speech, 
whereupon the hat came off. “I wanted to hear 
those stories, that’s all,” she said, and the laughter 
ran wild. 


—— ~~ 


JOHN A. WALKER. 


A notably successful, useful, and friendly man 
has gone from earthly activities, and life means 
less to some of us because of the going of John 
A. Walker, who had for forty years been vitally 
identified with the Dixon Crucible Company, and 
earnestly devoted to the highest public interests 
of Jersey City, where he was ever concerned, often 
officially, with the educational activities in the 
schools and public library. He was ill but a few 
hours. 
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MILWAUKEE IN LINE. 

By an overwhelming vote the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture has given Milwaukee a school law, in place of 
the one that the courts declared unconstitutional, 
every way as good as the one that was lost. An in- 





tense panicky local prejudice was created for a 
large board of education elected the old- 
fashioned ward election way, and it was currently 
reported that this view, disastrous as it would be to 
progress, would prevail in the legislature. Not a 
leading educational thinker in the entire country 
would tolerate such a law anywhere if could 
help it. From Harris and Brown, Eliot and Hall, 
Maxwell and Cooley, went in 
progress, at 
This is a good 


in 


he 
all along the line 


and the wise Solons 


Madison said: “So mote it be.” 


opinions for 


age in which to be alive educationally. 
’ 0-0-0 oe 
BANKING IN SCHOOL. 
One of the the W. 
Parker school of Chicago is the banking scheme, 


great features of Francis 
not a savings bank, but a personal banking scheme. 
Beginning with the second grade each child opens 
He must de- 
posit $3 at the start and add to this from time to 


an account with the school bank. 
time to keep his balance good. Everything in 
connection with the school must be paid by check. 
His pencils, stationery, books, daily purchases at 
check. 
It is a com- 


the luncheon counter must be paid by 
Monthly he receives his statement. 
plete banking scheme, and he has seven years of 
actual banking in the elementary school. 


> a 
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NOBLE GEORGE FRAZER. 

George Frazer, a schoolmaster in Brooklyn, 

saved the lives of two women and lost his own. 

[It was one of the most heroic acts on record. He 
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could easily have lived had he been willing to see 


them die. He could save them, but it must be at 
the risk of his own life. He had no time for medi- 
tation. Two lives were saved; his own was lost. 
Edmund Vance Cook says:— 
“It’s not the fact that we are dead that counts, 
But how did we die?’ 
——— —-& ©-0-@-0-- 9-0 —_ 
MONGREL LEADERSHIP. 

In this age of worshipping at the shrine of blood 
it is well to remember that the record is always 
held by the mongrel, in nature and human nature. 

This is best illustrated inmilch cows, where the 
testing can be specific. At Champaign, III., Rose, 
a handsome mongrel, last year, her tenth year, 
gave 11,146 pounds of milk and 580.9 pounds of 
butter fat; and her average for the ten years is 
7,686 pounds of milk and 384 pounds of butter 
fat. 

This proves nothing, for her offspring have more 
of her record-making power. She is a freak—a 
good one—-and nothing more. On the other hand 
you know what blooded stock will do. It will 
never produce a freak, good or bad, but will main- 
tain its average, a high average, under all reason- 
able conditions. 





- 
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ITALY’S SALARIES. 

No less than 251 out of the 508 Italian depu- 
ties have agreed to support the motion urging the 
cabinet to introduce a bill for raising the salaries 
of university professors before the end of the pres- 
ent year. The economic situation of the profes- 
sors is serious, for their salaries were last fixed 
more than forty years ago. They find themselves 
placed on the same scale as the harbor-master or a 
third-class official in the government lottery, 
while by a recent enactment they are in some cases 
less well paid than the 
schools. to be a school- 
master with a stipend of $700 a year than a pro- 
fessor extraordinary with only $600, while even a 
fully-fledged professor aged thirty-five is not pass- 


ing rich on $1,000 with an increase every five 


masters in secondary 


It is better, therefore, 


years of $100. His education has cost him a con- 
siderable sum, and he has certain appearances to 
keep up. 


+-e-4> +++ 
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Speaking of the late District Superintendent E. 
C. Delano, Superintendent 
Delano was the ablest man in the public school sys- 
tem. He was gentle and strong at the same time. 
No matter what happened he always preserved the 


Cooley says: “Mr. 


same calm exterior, which inspired confidence in 
everybody associated with him. He did not know 
what disloyalty meant.” 


Boise, Idaho, has lifted the teachers’ salaries in 
a noble fashion. The salaries this past year 
were: $617.50 to $712.50 per year. Some indi- 
vidual teachers are increased as much as $150 for 
next year. This is making the pay for teachers so 
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that they may live as their neighbors live. Su- 
perintendent J. E. Williamson led in the move- 
ment. 


Superintendent E. A. Gastman of Decatur, the 
senior in service, with one exception, in supervision 
in onecity in the United States, recently tendered 
his resignation as chairman of the State Board of 
Education, but the board emphatically refused to 
accept it. 


California has taken a new and heroic stand for 
teachers’ salaries, by providing that all state school 
money and 60 per cent. of the county school money 
shall be applied exclusively to the payment of 
teachers’ salaries of the primary and grammar 


grades. 


Music teachers must have some pedagogy as 
well as music before they can be employed much 
longer in the public schools. There is a science 
and art for teaching music as well as mathematics. 


The Chicago Record-Herald says: “The sim- 
plified spelling board has incorporated under the 
laws of New York, the said laws being formulated 
in the customary style of spelling.” 


Commissioner Elmer E. Brown is visiting the 
rge cities and leading institutions upon invita- 


tion, and is receiving a hearty welcome. 


President McLean of the Iowa State University 


is one of the best fighters in the educational field. 


Chicago has a board of education of notably 


successful business men and distinguished women. 


Don’t form over hastv conclusions about the 


Chicago Federation. The leaders are not quitters. 


In San Antonio, Texas, salaries have been in 
creased about twenty per cent. all along the line. 


Dr. David Felmley of the State normal at Nor- 
mal, Ill., has his salary raised to $4,500. Next. 


The commercial high school idea has certainly 
taken hold of the business men of the country. 
The Illinois normal schools are now empowered 


1] 
l 


erant scholastic degrees on a college basis. 


A federal child labor law should be advocated by 
J 
| 


every friend of the child. 


The greatest problem in American life is the 


troublesome bov. 


Adequate school grounds is to be the next forci- 


ble demand. 


] ] ] ] + + + 
\ schoolhouse in the hear ta citv 1s an out- 


rage. 


Denver also has raised the salaries of the teach- 


ritty vears ot agricultural education. 
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HOUGHTON, 


MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 





The Webster-Cooley Language Series 


Complete and successful courses in English 
A Two Book Grade Course 


Webster-Cooley Two Book Course, Book I.... ..- ..$0.45 
Grades 4 and 5. 


Webster-Cooley Two Book Course, Book II.......--- 0.60 


Grades 6, 7, and 8. 
A Three Book Grade Course 
Cooley’s Language Lessons from Literature, 


MOON G. Wideta se  Vetiee lew ccs ss oss sonekeenes 0.45 
Cooley’s Language Lessons, Book Il. Grades 5 & 6. ..- 0.65 

Webster’s Elements of English Grammar ........ 0.50 

or 
) Webster’s Elements of Grammar and Compo- 

SUNT. Grades FM obra 6c 0cas cccedes codes 0.55 
A Four Book Grade Course 

Cooley’s Language Lessons from Literature, 

erry, 2h. Sp) SS ae ee eer ee 0.45 
Cooley’s Language Lessons, Book II., Part1.....-- 0.45 

Grade 5 
Cooley’s Language Lessons, Book II., Part 2....--.. 0.45 
Grade 6. 

wWerene” s Elerents of EnglishGrammar........-. 0.50 

) Webster’s Elements ~eapremned and benurtelll 
Sition. Grades 7 and 8. 0.55 
A One Book High-School Course 
Webster’s English: Composition and Literature .... 0.90 
A Two Book High-School Course 

Webster’s Elementary Composition. Grades. ------ 0-65 
Webster’s English: Composition and Literature. ... 0.90 


Grades 10 and 11, or 1, 11, and 12. 





History and Civil Government 


A definite and consistent course. 


Tappan’s American Hero Series. Grade 5 or 6. --++$0.55 
A series of 29 complete stories vividly written, and 
arranged in chronological order. 


Tappan’s Our Country’s Story. Grade 6 or 7. 
A closely connected narrative, emphasizing in a sim- 
ple way the relation between connected events. 


Tappan’s England’s Story. Grade 7, 
\ simple narrative of the principal events in English 
history from Caesar’s time to the present. 


Fiske’s History of the United States. Grades 7, 8, & 9. 
The most accurate, interesting, and sound grammar- 
school history available. 


Ss. or 


1.00 


Strong and Shafer’s Government of the American 


People. Grade 8, 9, or 10. 
\ simple, clear, and interesting treatment of na- 
tional, state, county, township, and city government. 


Larned’s History of England. Highschool. --------- 1.25 
The bestjbalanced and most teachable text on the 
subject. A special feature is the frequent sum- 
maries of contemporary European history. 


Larned’s History of the United States. High school. --1.40 
A logical, unbiased, thought-provoking treatment 
of the industrial, constitutional, and territorial 


growth of the United States. 


Fiske’s Civil Government. For advanced high school 
Written on broad and definite lines, and recently re 
vised to include full treatment of all important 
present-day problems of American government. 





British and American Literature for Schools of all Grades 


The Riverside Literature Series, 
Requirements, carefully annotated). @Y@JOIOL® 


The Riverside Literature Series contains History. 


1800 complete masterpieces, 52 American, 42 British 


portraits. 


The Riverside Literature Series contains more copyrighted material than 
authorized schoo 


use, and 
other 


school and college 
Holmes, Emerson, and 
The 
now over 
Provinces of Canada. 
Prices of The Riverside Literature Series: 
27 volumes, 30 cents, paper, 
50 cents, paper, or 60 cents, cloth. 


the only 
American authors. 


1,100,000, It is used in every State, 


1 volume, 75 


109 books for Grades I-IX. 


authors, 


or 40 cents: cloth. 6 v 


90 for High schools (including 47 College 
Essays, 
and 


Poetry, Mythology, Nature 
11 translations. Over 


Study, ete. 
illustrations 


Over 
S00 and 
series for 
Hawthorne, Lowell, 


any Other literature 


1 editions of Longfellow, Whittier, 


annual circulation of The Riverside Literature Series, which has more than doubled in 12 years, is 
Territory, 


and Dependency of the United States and in all the 


155 volumes, 15 cents, paper, or 25 cents, cloth. 
olumes, 
cents, cloth. 


45 cents, paper, or 50 cents, cloth. 10 volumes, 





For the Grades 


Bryce’s The Beginner’s Primer. Ready in September 
Riverside Primer and Reader. 
Holbrook’s Hiawatha Primer. Grade 1 or2 
Hazard’s [hree Years with the Poets, Grades1,2, & 3 
Holbrook’s The Book of Nature Myths. Grade2 ors. --0.45 


Grade 1. 


Scudder’s Fables & Folk Stories, Illustrated, (a 20r3 0.45 
Holbrook’s Northland Heroes. Grade 4 or5. «+--+ «++. 0.35 
Masterpieces of American Literature. Grades or 9 1.00 
Literary Masterpieces. Grades or 9 0.80 


FOR TEACHERS 
Bryant’s How to Tell Stories to Children............ 1.00 
Bryant’s Stories to Tell ts Children. 


Ready in September 





For High Schools 


Tappan’s Short History of Englard’s Literature... 
Tappan’s Short History of America’s Literature. 


Ready in September. 
Tappan’s England’s and America’s Literature...... 1.20 
Simonds’s Student’s History of English Literature. ..1.25 
Simonds’s Student’s History of American Literature. 


Ready in September. 


- $¢.85 


Masterpieces of British Literature.................. 1.00 
College Requirements in English. For *‘ Careful 
Study.” GRE VRIMERS COLTON « «cocci cc ceccesens 1.00 
Rolfe’s Student’s Series. 11 volumes: Scott, Tenny- 
son, Byron, and Morris. Each, net.......cscce.-. 0.53 





The books listed above are merely a selection from our Catalogue. 


Send for 1907 Edition of 


our complete Educational Catalogue, and for our Illustrated Educational Bulletin for June. 





HOUGHTON, 


BOSTON 


MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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PENSIONS. 


{Continued from page 689.} 





in any year. The total amount of deduction on account 
of any member shall not exceed the sum of one thousand 
dollars. 

The amount due the Teachers’ Retirement Fund shall 
be reserved or deducted from each warrant or order for 
salary given to each member of the fund by the board of 
education or other board or officer as shall be required 
by law to give such warrants or orders, and the said 
board or officer shall, between the first and twentieth 
days of March, June, September, and December, draw a 
warrant for the amounts so reserved and deducted in 
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favor of the custodian of the school moneys of the dis- 
trict or school in which such member shall be employed 
and the said custodian shall, immediately upon receipt of 
any such warrant or order, forward to the treas 
urer the amount of money named therein, together with 
a list of the names, the monthly salaries, the amounts 
deducted, and the percentage rates, respectively, of the 
persons from whose salaries the deductions 
thereby have been made. 


state 


represented 
All moneys and property received by donation, gift, 
legacy, bequest, devise, or otherwise, for or on account 
of said fund. 

All interest on investments and other moneys whicl 
may be raised for the increase of said fund 


SALARIES. 


EFFECT OF SALARIES HIGH AND LOW. 
BY FRANK E. SPAULDING, 


Newton, Mass. 

Some of the most important policies and _ principles 
worthy to guide our efforts in the immediate future and 
some of the objects to be sought are these:— 

1. Superior teachers should be retained by salaries 
as large as they could command elsewhere for the same 
services they are rendering here. 

2. Whenever feasible, vacancies should be filled by 
young teachers of exceptional ability but limited experi- 
ence, attracted here by a moderate initial salary and the 
prospect of steady and liberal advancement as a result 
of meritorious service. 

During the past year we have been trying to work out 
this program. 

TEACHERS. 

During the past year thirty-three teachers left the em- 

ploy of the city. Of that number 


15 left wholly or partly because larger salaries 
were offered them elsewhere; 
7, because a change seemed desirable, both to 


them and to the school officials; 
3, on account of ill health; 
3,° because needed at home: 
3, to accept positions that seemed to them pref- 
erable to the ones occupied here; 
2, to be married. 

Not more than four or five of the eighteen who left for 
reasons other than increased compensation could be 
classed among the distinctly superior teachers whose de- 
parture involves a real loss to the school system. But 
at least eight of the fifteen who got more money by go- 
ing elsewhere were in that superior class. They were 
worth to the Newton schools as much as they were to 
get elsewhere, and most of them even more. 

We could not retain these teachers because we could 
not pay them what they were worth to us, what others 
thought they would be worth to them, and at the same 
time observe justice and good policy in the treatment of 
our other teachers. Any one of them might have been 
offered here as large a salary as was offered elsewhere; 
but all of them, and more especially all other teachers 
in our schools doing similar work equally well, in some 
sases better, could not be paid like salaries. 

We lost those eight superior teachers because we were 
not in a position to pay them a fair market 
their services. 


price for 
But we have left ten times that number 
who are giving their services to the schools for less than 
the market price of those services. I refer to the mar- 
ket price deliberately, the price which could be secured 
elsewhere, and not the price which such services ought 
to command, if paid as well as service in many other oe- 
cupations. 

We have done what we could with the funds 


at our 


disposal to get and to keep superior teachers. During 


the past year, the salaries of ninety teachers now with 
us, or about forty per cent. of the entire corps, were in- 
creased. , 


Most of the increases were necessarily smal 
both absolutely and relatively,—the majority of them 
less than ten per cent. Three-fourths of the increases, 
and among these all the larger ones, were given to teach- 
ers who were not receiving what is considered the regu- 
lar maximum salary of the position,—a salary which all 
teachers of the given department or grade are expected 
to merit and to receive after a few years’ successful ser- 
vice. One-fourth of the total number of increases were 
given to teachers already receiving as much as the regu- 
lar maximum. ‘These increases were given for special 
merit, and were very small, most of them less than five 
per cent. 

Such inerenses in salaries as we have been able to give, 
last year amounting all together to about $5,000, have 
not been met by increased appropriations on that ac 
count. In fact, while we have made many increases in 
individual salaries, there has been no increase in salary, 
on the whole; the average salary remains almost exactly 
where it was three years ago, when practically all posi- 
tions of like kind, regardless of the efficiency and length 
of local service, paid the same salaries. 

The increases which we have made in certain positions 
have been made possible by savings in other positions. 
In no single case, however, has a saving been effected 
by reducing the salary of any person; all savings have 
resulted from reducing temporarily the salary paid in 
certain positions, when those positions became vacant 
and were filled with new teachers, most of whom were 
of limited experience. Thus, while many gain some- 
thing, none can be said to suffer by this plan. 

This policy regarding salaries and appointments, de- 
scribed a little more fully in my last report, has now been 
in operation about two years, It was adopted, let us 
bear in mind, not for the purpose of raising the salary 
schedule thereby, nor of reducing the salary expense, 
but solely as a plan for expending the total regular ap 


propriation for salaries in the most 


effective way, n 
the way that would give to the schools in the long run 
the best quality and the largest measure of servic It 


is perhaps too soon to claim the realization of great ad- 


vantages from this plan, whose effectiveness, for good 
or ill, will evidently be manifested best through a long 
period; it is not too soon, however, to point out conclu- 
sively the demonstrated baselessness of the apprelen- 
sions with which the announcement of the pla two 
years ago was received by many teachers and t 


friends. 
It was feared that teachers then in service 


fer a reduction im 


salary, or even the 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 





For Graded Schools 
The Heath Readers (seven volumes) 


This series was issued complete in 1904. Since that time 
it has been adopted by more than three thousand Cities 
and towns and by hundreds of counties throughout the 
country. It represents a new era in the publication of 
reading books for schools. 


The New Walsh Arithmetics 


Containing the best features of both topical and spiral 
methods these books have met every demand for well- 
graded, practical, clear, carefully emphasized arithme- 
tics. The remarkable record of introductions, including 
two whole states and over 1500 cities and towns, many the 
meee important, bas given these books a position by them- 
selves. 


Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 


These books have obtained and hold a place accorded no 
other series in this subject. They are adopted in thou- 
sands of schools, public and private, in large cities and 
towns. 


Colton’s Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 


For Grammar Schools. A Text that emphasizes Hygiene 
rather than Physiology; Function rather than Anatomy. 


Gordon’s Comprehensive Method of Teaching 


Reading A phonic system without the use of diacrit- 

ical marks, it combines the best features 
of the phonic, synthetic, analytic, and word method. 
Recently adopted by the City of Washington, D. C., and 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





For High Schools 
Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry. ... .. $1.20 


Gives special attention to industrial applications of 
chemistry and to electro-chemistry. In New England 
alone over 200 schools have adopted this book. 


Wells’ Algebra for Secondary Schools... 1.20 


This book enables students to complete quadratics dur” 
ing the first year, The treatment of Factoring is ade- 
quate. The Graph is introduced early. It contains 
formulas and problems related to Physics. 


Spalding’s The Principles of Rhetoric... .90 


Characterized by inductive progressive work, and uns 
usual attention to the pupil’s own composition. 


Colton’s Physiology: Briefer Course... . 90 


Emphasizes Hygiene and the principles upon which 
Good Health depends. 


Colton’s Zoology: Descriptive and Practical 1.50 


Offers an adequate course for High Schools 





NEW BOOKS 





Good Health for Girls and Boys........ $ .45 


The most successful text-book ever published for teach- 
ing primary children love and appreciation of Good 
Health. 


Colton’s Physiology, Practical and 
OP PEG. cio dSes dite ese s 1,40 


This book comprises in a single volume the Briefer 
Course, and the Practical Physiology. 
Haaren’s New Writing Books 
This is a system of uniform, Intermediate Slant. The 
letter forms are simple, legible, and of great beauty. For 
teaching rapid business writing the series has notable ad- 
vantages for school use. 
Crawshaw’s The Making of English 
a eee ee ee 1.25 


A scholarly work clear, well ordered, well distinguished, 
well written, preserving the scale and balance of its sub- 
ject, and despite its scholarship, interesting. 


Fling’s A Source Book of Greek History. . 1.00 





Meiklejohn’s The English Language.... .$1.20 


A new edition which will be welcome to teachers who 
know the merits of this book 


Wells’ Text-Book in Algebra 


This book contains six chapters of advanced algebra in 
addition to the contents of the Algebra of the Secondary 
Schools. 


Wright’s Exercises in Concrete Geometry 


This book provides a term's study of concrete geometry 
involving a general review of arithmetic and algebra. 


Cheston, Gibson and Timmerman’s Physics, 
Theoretical and Practical.......... 1.25 


The comprehensiveness of this book is attested by the 
fact that it covers all the topics of the syllabus by the 
New York State Board of Regents, and meets the require- 
ments of the College Entrance Examination Board of the 
Middle States and Maryland. Recently adopted inChicago. 





LATIN 


BOOKS 





Moulton’s Introductory Latin, 12m0., 168 pages, $1.00 
Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 


Barss’s Beginning Latin................ ..+$1.00 
Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Grammar 
School Edition.... ; 80 


Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Grammar 


Complete ........... % 1,20 
Barss’s Writing Latin— Book One 

Based mainly on Caesar... ; 50 
Barss’s Writing Latin — Book Two 

Based on Caesar and Cicero.... . is a 79 





Towle and Jenks’s Caesar’s Gallic War 


Books 1... Fhs« Bade, EV e+ ce ; § ye $1.00 
Towle and Jenks’s Caesar’s Gallic War 
Complete....... 2 1.25 


Tunstall’s Six Orations of Cicero 


Four Catilines, Manilian Law. Archias... 1.00 


Tunstall’s Cicero’s Orations 
Same as above with Verres. Milo. Mar- 
cellus, Ligarius and the Ninth Philippic.. 1,2 





Send for Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues 


D.C. HEATH & COPIPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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[Continued from page 194.) 


the interest of economy; it was feared that none of them 
would be granted an increase in salary, at least not be- 
fore an offer had been received to go elsewhere at an 
advance. As already stated, not one of those teachers 
has yet suffered a reduction; not one has been displaced 
except for inefficiency, and only two for that reason. But 
sixty per cent. of the grade teachers in service two years 
ago and still continuing here, have received an increase 
in salary as one result of the present Salary plan; and in 
not a single case has the increase been forced by any 
immediate fear of the teacher being attracted elsewhere 
by a larger salary than she was receiving here. These 
increases have ranged from four to about twelve per 
cent. And it is especially gratifying to record the fact 
that among those whose salaries have been so increased 
are several of the oldest teachers in the city, in point of 
service,—teachers who would hardly think of going else- 
where even if an opportunity offered. Their increases 
were granted solely on the basis of merit, not of length 
of service. 

One other fear of our present plan of filling vacane’es 
and adjusting salaries was occasionally expressed. It 
was to the effect that the high standard of the teaching 
body, for which the Newton schools have long been 
justly celebrated, would suffer by the introduction of a 
considerable number of teachers of limited experience, 
or such as would be willing to come here at less than the 
maximum salary. Whether this fear is being realized I 
am quite willing to leave to the judgment of those who 
are in a position to know the conditions intimately, and 
who may not be suspected of any bias in favor of the 
plan. I will merely venture to mention the fact. which 
is of no little significance in this connection, that of the 
fifteen teachers who went elsewhere last year at an ad- 
vance in salary, eleven were teachers who had come into 
our service within two years, and, except in one case, at 
salaries considerably below our maximum. These teach- 
ers did not leave for salaries a little larger than we were 
paying them, but vet smaller than our maximum; with 
perhaps one exception, they went to positions half of 
them paying at the outset more than our maximum, and 
all of them promising much more than that in the near 
future. 

Indeed, I believe we have here an indication of what 
will prove to be the chief drawback to our plan of select- 
ing new teachers, which consists ia seeking those of su- 
perior ability, coupled with sound education and _ thor- 
ough professional preparation, but with so limited ex- 
perience that they are willing to begin their work here 
at salaries ranging from ten to twenty per cent. below 
our maximum. If we are wise in our selections, these 
teachers will soon demonstrate ability which will com- 
mand salaries much higher than we have thus far been 
accustomed to pay. ln consequence, we_ shall suffer 
from frequent changes of teachers. 

To avoid frequent changes of teachers on account of 
salary, there are two alternatives open to us. We may 
select those of good education and training, but of such 
mediocre ability that they are not likely to become worth 
more than we are accustomed to pay; or, to eliminate all 
uncertainty, we may choose the best that our maximum 
salaries will command from those of long experience, 
who have demonstrated not only their capacity, but the 
limitations of their capacity. In other words, we may 
grade downward instead of upward. Such a course 
would tend to produce stability in the teaching corps, 
but it would certainly produce stagnation and death in 
the system. 

The other alternative is to increase the salary of a 
teacher commensurate with her increase in value to our 
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schools. I do not advocate the payment of salaries at 
the outset larger than our present maximum for the pur- 
pose of bringing teachers here who are now getting as 
much as our maximum; I do not believe that to be the 
best policy, either financial or educational. I do strongly 
advocate the retention of the services of those teachers 
who demonstrate superior qualities of present worth and 
future growth. To retain the services of such as these 
we ought to pay at least as much as others are willing to 
pay for those services, and we must pay nearly as much, 

Our regular maximum salary for grade teachers is 
$675 per year. Of the twelve grade teachers who left 
last year for more money, six went to positions paying 
at once or in the near future from $850 to $1,200. Every- 
one of these was fully worthy of the position and the 
salary, immediate and prospective, to which she was 
called. Most of them would have gladly remained here 
had we been able to offer them immediately and in the 
near future financial inducements at all approaching 
those offered elsewhere. 

Six-hundred-seventy-tive-dollar teachers are good _in- 
vestment; we ought to employ none who are not worth, 
or who do not give promise of soon being worth at least 
that amount. ‘Thousand-dollar teachers are a much bet- 
ter investment; aud we ought to secure and retain as 
many of these as possible. Thousand-dollar teachers are 
a better investment than six-hundred-seventy-five dollar 
teachers for two reasons. First, the best teacher obtain 
able is none too good for the services demanded; and, 
secondly, the services of the best teachers are always 
worth more than they cost. Thousand-dollar teachers 
are scarce, but when once secured, their services can 


usually be retained, so far as their retent‘on 


lepends 


upon salary, for not more than S800 or S500; this is be- 
cause the value of the best service is generally under-es- 
timated. 
not plentiful, nor are they yet very difficult to find; but 


Six-hundred-seventy-five-dollar teachers are 
with the present generally inadequate appreciation of 
the difference between the good and the excellent, the 
six-hundred-seventy-five-dollar teacher is usually paid 
more nearly up to her real value than is the thousand- 
dollar teacher. 

We are fortunate in having very few, if any, teachers 
in our corps who are not worth, or who do not give prom 
ise of soon being worth $675. We have a great many, 
a majority of all, who are worth, or will soon be worth, 
more than $675; and we have a considerable number 


who are in the thousand-dollar class. It will be poor 


economy to let our eight hundred-dollar terchers go el e 
where for $725 or $750; it will be still worse to let our 


thousand-dollar teachers go for $800. 

We ought to spend more money in salaries, not pi 
marily for the purpose of securing better teachers than 
we are now able to get for the salaries we pay, but 
rather to retain those who have proved their superiority 
in our schools. We owe it to the teachers to pay tien 
at least the present market value of their services: but 
much more do we owe it to the schools to furnish and to 
keep the best teachers that can be obtained. 

An appropriation of $15,000 more per year Tol n 
creased salaries would be a very moderate amount, 
equivalent to a general increase of less than seven per 
cent. The return in service on this increased investment 
would undoubtedly be in larger ratio than the returns 
from the present salary investment. 

It is no uncommon thing in these prosperous tiines for 
corporations, Which are not generally credited with mo 
tives higher than good business policy, to increase more 
or less voluntarily the wages of their employees. Many 
of the cities about us have materially increased their 
teachers’ salaries within the last two years, so that se) 
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eral cities in this neighborhood are now paying larger 
salaries than Newton; others will undoubtedly increase 
their salaries in the near future. 

Within a few years almost everything, service of all 
kinds as well as goods, has materially advanced, with 
the result that fixed salaries have been practically grow- 
ing smaller. The modest amount for increase that I 
suggest,—it ought to be more,—would scarcely serve to 
restore salaries to the real value which they had a half 
dozen years ago.—Report. 

CONNECTICUT. 

WATERBURY. Superintendent B. W. Tinker has 
seen the salaries of his grade teachers raised $100 for the 
first and ninth grades and $50 for the other seven grades. 
All other salaries have been increased. Women princi- 
pals of primary schools, $200; women principals of gram- 
mar schools, $500; men principals from $300 to $600. 

NORWICH. At the end of ten years of service every 


teacher receives an increase of $50 in salary. This went 
into effect four years ago. 
NEW HAVEN. A new salary schedule will be 


adopted about the time this number of the Journal of 
Education goes to press. It will mean a substantial in- 
crease along lines worked out by Superintendent F. H. 
Beede. 

MERIDEN. Superintendent William P. Kelley has 
seen several important changes, not the least of which 
is that the maximum salary is reached in six years in- 
stead of ten. The minimum salaries are raised thirty- 
three per cent., and the maximum a trifle more, They 
are now $720 maximum grade. This has come in two 
installments. Last year the increase was uneven, from 
$10 to $90. This year there is an added uniform in- 
crease of $80. 


BRIDGEPORT. Superintendent Charles W. Deane has 
stood by the increase proposition, and the board has twice 
advanced the salaries in four years. The teachers have 
all had substantial increase, the eighth grade teachers 
receiving $125 extra and principals $150. This year all 
teachers had $50 increase. 


NEW BRITAIN. Within a month Superintendent 8. 


H. Holmes has secured an increase for the first seven 
grades of $100 and in grades eight and nine of $150. 


This is one of the best gifts of 1907. 





MAINE. 

BANGOR. Superintendent Charles E. Tilton has 
helped his grade teachers to an increase in 1900 and in 
1904, and a third slight increase will go into effect in Sep- 
tember. The grade teachers have had a general increase 
of thirty-five per cent. in the three uplifts. 

LEWISTON. Superintendent J. C. Phillips has cause 
for rejoicing in that he has just secured the most impor- 
tant salary adjustment in a generation. The salaries are 
mostly raised $50 to $75, but the evening up and the gen- 
eral adjustment signify more than the increase. 

PORTLAND. The salaries of all grade teachers were 
raised $50 in Superintendent Lord’s day, and now Super- 


intendent W. H. Brownson is leading a movement that 
bids fair to accomplish something well worth while. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
FITCHBURG. Superintendent J. G. Edgerly, the 


dean of New England superintendents, led in the move- 
ment that raised the salaries of several classes of teach- 
ers from $65 to $90. 

NEW BEDFORD. Superintendent W. E. Hatch has 
been busy getting an increase all along the line, and it 
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has been done more than once. He has secured four in- 
creases. In the primary grades the total is $150; fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades, $100; eighth, $125; ninth, $250: 
grammar principals, $300; women assistants in the high 
schools, $200; high school principals, $500; special teach- 
ers, twenty per cent. In a word all increases 
averaged twenty per cent. 

WALTHAM. Superintendent W. D. Parkinson has se- 
cured a slight increase for his teachers this year with an 
agreement of another slight raise in 1908. 

NEWTON. Superintendent F. E. Spaulding is in- 
creasing salaries on a merit system by which some grade 
teachers have had an increase of $125 to $150, 
fully one-fourth have an increase of $50. There has 
been an increase independent of this of $25 to all teach- 
ers about four years ago. There is every reason to think 
that Mr. Spaulding will get an especial $15,000 for in- 
crease salaries. Elsewhere in this issue we publish his 
article on salaries. 

EVERETT. Superintendent U. G. Wheeler 
cured two increases for the grade teachers each of 
making $100 increase, or twenty per cent. 
in the high school have been increased $150. 

BROOKLINE. Superintendent George I. Aldrich has 
the satisfaction of knowing that Brookline is very near 
the head of the line, but she is so rich that she does not 
strain to do it. The maximum of the first eight grades is 
$800 and the eighth and ninth, $900. Boston alone in 
New England touches these figures. Colorado Springs, 
Newark, New York, are about the only places that do 
better outside of New England. 

TAUNTON. Superintendent H. W. Harrub has seen 
the first increase in seventeen years, and in September 
all grade teachers will have an increase of $50. 

HAVERHILL. There have 
of $50 and a later one of $25. 

BROCKTON. Superintendent B. B. Russell has seen 
a slight increase in grade teachers and other salaries. 
The grade teachers, $50 on the average. 

GLOUCESTER. Gloucester is planning to make 
amends for her delay of justice to the teachers by adopt- 
ing schedules now being worked out. 

CHICOPEE. Superintendent John C. Gray has helped 
the sentiment that has given the teachers an increase of 
ten per cent. within two years. 

CAMBRIDGE. 
times, 


have 


while 


has se- 
$50, 
The women 


been two increases, one 


This city has not kept pace with the 
It was eight years ago that she raised the maxi- 
mum salaries of the grade teachers to $80. Then she 
was well in the lead; now she is far from holding that 
rank. Superintendent O. C. Bates can be counted upon 
to help Cambridge to the front once more. 


NATICK. Increase twenty-six per cent. 


BELMONT. Increase twenty and thirty-six per cent. 

WINCHESTER. Increase eighteen to twenty-seven 
per cent. 

LYNN. Superintendent Frank J. Peaslee has seen all 


grade teachers’ salaries raised $50 a year, and all signs 
point to another increase in the near future. 


FALL RIVER. Superintendent Everett B. Durfee 
has cause to rejoice in the appropriation of $15,000 for 


salary increase. The grade teachers received their ad- 
vance in April just passed, while the high school teach- 
ers begin to enjoy theirs in September. The raise runs 


from $40 to $200. 


SOMERVILLE. The city raised all grade salaries 
$50 a few years ago and is to do so again in the near 
future. 

QUINCY. Superintendent Frank E. Parlin helped to 


bring about a general increase averaging ten per c 


nt 
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last September. It was not uniform but was made to 
adjust differences and inequalities. 

SALEM. Superintendent John W. Perkins has seen 
the grade teachers’ salaries increased $100 in the lower 
grades and $50 in the upper grades, and some of the 
principals have been increased $200. This was in 1902. 

LOWELL. Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb rejoices 
in an increase of his teachers on January 1. It is $50 
for those of less than ten years’ service in the city and 
those of ten years or more $100. Kindergartners are 
raised $50, while the principals have also had a very sub- 
stantial increase. 

REVERE. Increased salaries an average of twenty 
per cent. and Superintendent W. H. Winslow $200. 
There is to be a new high school building, costing $110,- 
000. 


STONEHAM. Increase fifteen per cent. 
FRAMINGHAM. Increase eleven per cent. 
WAKEFIELD. Increase nine to twenty per cent. 
ARLINGTON. Increase eight to twenty per cent. 
MELROSE. Increase from eighteen to thirty-six per 
cent. 
MEDFORD. Increase thirteen per cent. 
MARLBORO. Increase from five to ten per cent. 
WOBURN. Increase seven per cent. 


Middlesex County, Mass., 600,000 population, has 
raised salaries ten per cent. in ten years. 
WORCESTER. Superintendent Homer P. Lewis has 
started the good work. For some time previous to July, 
1906, grade teachers were appointed at a salary of $450. 
Six months from date of appointment they were elected 
at a salary of $500. Two years from date of election 
the salary was increased $25 per annum until the maxi- 
imum of $600 was reached for teachers of grades one to 
eight, and the maximum of $700 for teachers of grade 
nine. In July, 1906, the maximum was made $650 for 
teachers of grades one to eight and $750 for teachers of 
grade nine, the maximum being reached at the rate of 
$25 per annum, the increase beginning two years after 
date of election as before. In January, 1907, the rules 
were amended so that the minimum salary should be 


larger, thus bringing the maximum salary earlier. Now, 
teachers are appointéd at a salary of $500; after one 


Pr Or 


year, they are elected at a salary of $525; one year from 
date of election, the salary begins to increase at the 
rate of $25 per annum, until the maximum of $650 for 
grades one to eight and $705 for grade nine is reached. 

NORTH ADAMS. Superintendent I. Freeman Hall 
has a promotion class scheme as follows: After six years 
of service, merit and grade will determine the teacher’s 
salary, according to a carefuly prepared scheme of spe- 
cial promotion. Under this plan any teacher may try to 
secure an increase in salary by joining what is called 
“The Promotion Class.” This class is required to do spe- 
cial work in educational, scientific, and literary lines, 
subject to written examinations. They are credited also 
from time to time for work accomplished in the school- 
room. Discipline, management, power to teach, and per- 
sonal influence will be considered and placed to the 
teacher’s credit as well as the results measured by the 
tests in scholarship given to the pupils under their charge. 
An advance in salary will require five votes in the 
school board on the presentation of satisfactory facts 
and papers. 

LAWRENCE, Bernard M. Sheridan, superintendent, 
This city has made great strides in salaries in the past 
two years. In January, 1906, the maximum salary of 
teachers below the grammar grades (there had been for 
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many years a discrimination in favor of the latter) was 
increased ten per cent., bringing it to an equality with 
the grammar school teachers’ schedule. This affected 
about one-half of the elementary school teachers. At 
the same time a more equable as well as a higher sched- 
ule was adopted to govern salaries of women principals 
of primary schools. In March, 1907, the committee unan- 
imously voted to put into effect in September of the 
present year a schedule for elementary school teachers, 
regardless of grade, by which the minimum salary was 
raised $50 and the maximum salary increased to $700 a 
year, $150 higher than the present maximum, and $200 a 
year higher than the maximum salary of primary teach- 
ers two years ago. The salaries of women 
and masters’ assistants were correspondingly increased. 


principals 


The full maximum salary is allowed upon the completion 
of the tenth year of service and will be enjoyed imme- 
diately by about one-third of the teachers. The 
lishment of a $700 maximum gives Lawrence the distine- 
than any 
May the 
teachers in 
the high school was increased $100, the maximum salary 
under 


estab- 


tion of paying her teachers more generously 
other city of her class in Massachusetts. In 
minimum and maximum salary of women 


the operation of the new schedule being reached 
at the end of five years of teaching. The minimum sal- 
ary was fixed at $600, the maximum at $1,000. At the 
Same meeting four women teachers in the high school 
were granted salaries in excess of the maximum, on the 
score of long and valuable service. . 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MANCHESTER. Superintendent C. W. 
seen the salaries of grade teachers go up 


Bickford has 
$100 already 
and there is every reason to anticipate another raise of 
$50 this year. 

NASHUA. Superintendent J. H. Fassett has seen his 
grade teachers’ salaries increased $75, or 


per cent. 


nearly twenty 


RHODE ISLAND. 

NEWPORT. Superintendent Herbert W. Lull led bis 
board to increase the teachers of the first five grades $10 
in 1903 and the high grades in 1905. 

WARWICK. Ebwood T. 
secured many increases for the teachers, 
individual merit. 

WOONSOCKET. Superintendent F. L. 
the primary teachers’ salaries 


Superintendent Wyman has 


but always on 


Mckee 
increased $75, and the 


grammar grade teachers $100 two vears ago. 


saw 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The board of supervisors has ap- 
propriated $100,000 for the special 
grade teachers from ten to twelve per cent. 


purpose of 
This is he- 


It is the first increase in 


raising 


roie under existing conditions. 
many years. 

San Francisco has 
ers of $960. 


a maximum salary for grade teach- 


COLORADO. 
DENVER. L. C. superintendent A sub 
stantial increase has just been voted all along the line. 
The details are not at hand. 


areenlee, 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. E. G. superintendent. In 


there was a uniform increase of $50—for the grade teach 


Cooley, 1905 


ers. Since that date the minimum salary is $550. and 
the maximum $1,000. 
PEORIA. Superintendent Gerard T. Smith has been 


doing business since he came upon the scene, advancing 
all grade salaries twenty per cent., all being $750 except 
the eighth, which is $780. 
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INDIANA. 
Indiana has a minimum salary law of $40. 
EVANSVILLE. Superintendent Frank W. Cooley has 
in three years secured a total advance of about $10,000, 


which means an increase of $55 to $65 for many of the 
teachers. The promotion is on merit. In the highest 
class grade teachers receive $650 after the first year, in 
the second class it is $600 from the beginning, in the low- 
est or third class it is $550 after the third year. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Superintendent C. N. Kendall 
seen his efforts crowned with success, every teacher hay- 
ing had an increase of $100. 


KANSAS. 
KANSAS CITY. Superintendent M. E. Pearsons has 
seen one increase of twelve per cent. for grade teachers 
and is now hoping for a second advance this year. 


has 





KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. Superintendent E. H. Mark continues 
to direct affairs skilfully and in addition to an increase 
of $25 a short time ago all the grade teachers have re- 
cently had an increase of $50. 





LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANS. The maximum salary for grade 
teachers has been made $700. The increase has been 


made in each of three years—1904, twelve per cent.; 1995, 
paid for ten months instead of nine and one-half; 1906, 
twenty per cent. more for all grade teachers. 





: MARYLAND. 

Maryland has a state law which says that no teacher 
of a white school with fifteen or more pupils can receive 
less than $300 a year. 

BALTIMORE. Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle has 
seen the initial or minimum salary raised forty-eight per 


cent. and the maximum salary thirty-nine per cent., 
which is one of the best advances in the country. 
MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. W. C. Martindale, superintendent. The 


salaries have been adjusted so that the maximum is $900 
a year in the grades, with $975 for the first assistants. 
GRAND RAPIDS. Superintendent William A. Gree- 


son starts in with an advance of all grade teachers. After 
one year the increase is $50, the next four years $25, the 
seventh $50, the eighth $75. 





MINNESOTA. 
MINNBAPOLIS. Superintendent C. M. Jordan, 
who is never indifferent to the interests of his teachers, 
bad an increase of $50 for each grade teacher put in ef- 


fect in February, notwithstanding they had all signed a 
contract till July on the old schedule. 





MISSOURI. 

ST. JOSEPH. Superintendent J. A. 
cured an advance of $3 per month for all 
past year. 

ST. LOUIS. Superintendent F. Louis Soldan has al- 
ways kept things moving in the interest of the teachers, 
No superintendent has been more insistent that every 
good thing done for teachers was for the children. Nearly 
every year for six years salaries have been adjusted up- 
ward. Last year it averaged ten per cent., and next 
year’s plans include an equally important advance. 

KANSAS CITY. J. M. Greenwood, superintendent. 
Advance in 1904, first year of service, $50; second, $5); 
third, $60; fourth, $65; fifth. $72. This is the natural 
maximum and is $720. All teachers having taught one 
year at $720, upon passing a first professional examina- 
tion shall receive $760, and after teaching one year at 
$760 and taking a second professional examination shal] 
receive $800; and after teaching one year at $800, shall, 
upon recommendation of the superintendent, receive the 
maximum salary of $825. 


Whiteford se- 
teachers the 
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NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY CI'r'Y. The increase has been material, but 
the board of education asks for an average of twenty 
per cent. inerease for the coming year. In 1900 the sal- 
aries of grade teachers went from $400 to $624 in thir- 
teen years, now they go from $456 to $936 in eleven 
years. Then the gain was $8 from the second to the 
third year, and $20 from the fifth to the sixth, and no 
other rise till the thirteenth year. Now there is an in- 
crease each year of $48. The vice-principals have an in- 
crease of $196 the first year, $256 the second, $316 the 
third, $376 the fourth, above that of 1900. The primary 
principals had $1,020 as maximum, now they rise from 
$1,200 to $1,500 in four years, or $100 a year. The gram- 
mar principals had $2,000 maximum, now they go from 
$1,800 to $2,500 in eight years, $100 a year. Superin- 
tendent Henry Snyder has led this movement every time. 

PATERSON. Superintendent John R. Wilson has 
seen the salaries increase in two years so as to require 
$31,750 extra appropriation in 1906 and $13,600 in 1907, 
or a total of $45,350, and now $5,200 more is to be added 
in September. 

CAMDEN. James E. Bryan has lifted the salaries in 
1900, in 1903, and in 1907. The first was largely by way 
of establishing a square deal. The second was a lift all 
along the line, and now a third raise of from ten to 
twenty per cent. is to go into effect. In the three many 
salaries have gone up forty to fifty per cent. 

NEWARK. Superintendent A. B. Poland has reason 
to congratulate himself upon what has been and 
more upon what he has every reason to anticipate. He 
has reduced the probation period to the minimum, which 
means a decided raise in the average salary, putting 
Newark in line with the best cities in the country. His 
normal school principal receives $3,300, high school prin- 
cipal $4,000, grammar principals $2,500, grade teachers 
$900 to $1.000. If the proposed schedule through 
the grammar principals will receive $3,000, grade teach- 
ers, first to sixth, $1,100; seventh and eighth, $1,300. 
This will probably make Newark not lower than the third 
city in the country and, all in all, practically a rival to 
Boston as the second city. It is a noble record that 
Newark has made. 

HOBOKEN. Superintendent A. J. Demarest has good 
results to show for his persistence in well doing. 


done 


goes 


In ten 
classes of teachers the increase is $100, in five others it is 
$48. 

TRENTON. Superintendent E. Mackey saw all sala- 
ries raised three years ago and anticipates a 
portant increase in the near future. 

ELIZABETH. Superintendent W. J. Shearer has had 
the salaries of all teachers in the city and ninety per 
cent. of the teachers in Union county, of which he is also 
superintendent, raised the past year. 

P New Jersey as a whole has raised salaries ten per cent. 
In ten years, 


more im- 


OHIO. 

Ohio has a minimum salary law of $40 a month and a 
minimum school year of eight months, or $320. 

COLUMBUS. Superintendent J. A. 
of the first six grades raised $50 and of the seventh and 
eighth grades $100. 

CLEVELAND. W. H. Elson, superintendent. The 
promotions have been put on a merit basis, but the sal- 
aries are all increased, the maximum for grade teachers 
having gone up from $700 to $900. 

DAYTON. J. W. Carr, superintendent. Minimum 
Salaries thirty per cent. increase. All salaries paid for 
ten months instead of nine and one-half months. Super- 
visors raised $150. Women teachers in the high school 
raised $200 and made equal to the men. Best of all, 
there is to be a reguiar scheduled increase until the maxi- 
mum for grade teachers is $700. 
been raised to $4,500, 

TOLEDO. Superintendent H. J. Eberth is to be con- 
eratulated in seeing his grade teachers’ salaries 
$100 and his principals $300, 


salaries 


Shawan., 


The superintendent has 


raised 
That is among the best in 
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THE ASTOR LIBRARY]| EONS 
IS THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND ‘NORM AL TRAINING SCHOOL 


COLLEGES EVERYWHERE 


Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas 





‘The best books for the money published 
in England or America.’’—A Teacher. 

















‘*1 am delighted with the books, and shall | The demand for luates of this School is grow- 
use the ‘Astor Edition’ henceforward in my ; — - hi: .os 
classes.’’—.4 Professor. ing rapidly. The reasons for this steady increase 





j ‘ are various ; principally because they are successful 
Cloth, 60 cents. Price to Schools, 40 cents. : i : : 
and that they are able to handle popular combina- 


PE, cn onncanaeen... 210 volumes ’ 

JUVENILE........ _...37 volumes | | 420s, such as 

HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY Bs 9 18 volumes 

ESSAYS and BELLES LETTRES 41 volumes 

TRAVEL and DESCRIPTION ....15 volumes 

REFERENCE......... - ” @ volumes MUSIC AND DRAWING, or 

SCIENCE and PHILOSOPHY _... 4 volumes 

POETRY and DRAMA ____. 100 volumes DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING or 





‘¢ The books are so well bound that they may MUSIC AND SOME ~ S. BRANCH 


well become a part of the student’s library after 
he has ceased to use them ir the classroom,”’ 
—A Teacher. 





Catalog and “Chronicle” sent upon request to 





‘‘Preferable to all others, because they are the Secretary. 


pad ne gy carefully edited, and inexpensive.’ 
L. A. THOMAS 
558 Woodward Avenue. . . DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Send for sample volumes. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO.,.. NEW YORK 























BRADLEY WATER COLORS 


The original “*Standards”’ of Color — the recognized ‘*Standard’’ of Quality 
All kinds—for all grades of School and Art Work 




















Some of the newest assortments are: 
No. B 3 Reduced C olor Box. bse assortment, made 
to meet t the demand: of the most progressive teachers. supplies 
a carefully adjusted and perfect y related scale of the six spec 
trum colors reduced in value t is ic degree below the 
Standard scale to give a pronounced né ect, whil still 
retaining the exact tor l f ¢ lor. Especially 
adapted for the coloring of designs ir sloyd, or gen eral wi ork 
design in the upper grad Eight pans Redu Red 
Orange Yell ww, Blue, Green, \ t, Black ar 1 Whi te. No 
Brush Per Box, So.4 Postage, § 4 
No. B2 The * “Full Tone” Box. Repré 
Standard colors their fullest intensity, keyed to correspond 
to each adjacent col As to value Eight pans: ‘‘Full Tone 
Red Orange Yel w, Green, Blue, \V et, Warm and ‘ 
Gray I Box, $0.4 Postage, § 4 
No. Bi Box, containing eight pans of semi-n t colon 
Standard’ Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, War 
and & Gray. One of ! t assortments. Except 
value at small cost Per Box, $o. Posta 

















The official adoption of Bradley’s Water Colors by tke CITY OF BOSTON and nearly a 
thousand other important cities and towns is a significant endorsement of their superiority 
Write us for new Art Catalogue and valuable literature (sent free) concern- 
ing water color work in general and Bradley’s Water Colors in particular 





Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York Atlanta Philadelphia San Francisco 
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increase; $850 is now the grade teacher’s maximum and 
$1,500 the principal's. 

CINCINNATI. The University of Cincinnati has added 
$500 each to the salaries of Professors B. B. Breese and 
Herman Schneider, making them $3,000, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania has raised the minimum salary to $40 a 
month for those holding a provisional certificate and 50 
for those holding the higher grade. Heretofore it Was 
$35. In the past four years Pennsylvania as a whole 
has raised salaries more extensively than any other state 
in the Union. 


Pennsylvania has a minimum salary law of $35 a 
month, but the required school year is only seven 


months, making $245 a year. 

PHILADELPHIA. The teachers have had a substan- 
tial increase in the past three years. The maximum of 
the upper four grades is now $920. There is more to fol- 
low when Superintendent M. G. Brumbaugh sees all of 
his plans materialize. 

SCRANTON. Phillips led the movement 
that gave every grade teacher an advance of 
cent. 

WILKESBARRE Superintendent James M. Cough- 
lin is having salaries raised almost every year in some 
This year he got a flat $50 increase for all. 

HARRISBURG. 
campaign for 
teachers have been put on a level with the grade teach- 
ers. 


George W. 


ten 


per 


cases. 
F. E. Downes has waged a vigorous 


his teachers, and as a result his primary 


The increase ranges from eight to forty per cent. 
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PITTSBURG. ‘The minimum increase is $100, the 
maximum $200 in the grades. Graduates of normal 
schools receive $50 more than other teachers the first 


year. Superintendent Samuel Andrews can make as 
good a report as any large city. 

ERIE. 
stantly at it until 
twenty-one per cent. increase and the grades twenty-four 


Superintendent H. C. Missimer has been con- 


the high school teachers average 
per cent. 
ALLEGHENY. 
the teachers’ champion, rejoices in an increase 
for all teachers within the past year. 
READING. Under Superintendent C. 8S. Foos Reading 
has raised salaries from twenty to thirty per cent 


Superintendent John Morrow, always 
of $100 





TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. H. C. Weber, superintendent. The 
same for Women and men. 


pay 
is the The minimum salary 
for a grade teacher is $350, and increases $50 a year to 
$500. For extra success there are higher positions at va- 
rious advances, the highest being $1,200. There are prin- 
cipalships that go as high as $2,000. 

MEMPHIS. The first act under the administration of 
I. C. MeNeill is the increase of all salaries of teachers by 
paying for ten months instead of and one-fourth 


The heavy taxpayers and other business men 


nine 
months. 
of the city led in the demand for the advance, 


WISCONSIN. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


oe x. 2, 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


For many years Indianapolis has been famous for its 
work, but 
the good work has gone on all the same, and to-day there 


class Superintendents have come and gone 
is here as satisfactory work in English as I have any- 
It would be more emphatically stated but 
for the fact that as between different cities, all doing ex- 
cellent work, it is unreasonable to be over 


where seen. 


confident in 
Indian- 
day 


one’s estimate, but the teaching of English in 
apolis is highly satisfactory. One full half 
given to studying this phase of the work in one 


was 
school, 
in all grades. 

It is not The 
lary is remarkably extended; the enunciation 


easy to report on such work. vocabu- 


and pro- 


nunciation clear and correct; the signification of words 


keenly appreciated; the grammatical use skilful and 
graceful. 
How are all of these results secured? This is not 


easily stated. Best of all, they are aimed at from first 


to last. They build words, build them rapidly,  pro- 


nounce them rapidly, enunciate them so that every 
sound is clear even in rapid expression. 

They know the meaning of the words and use them dis- 
Pupils, teachers, prin- 


with 


criminatingly in quick transition. 
cipal, and district superintendent help each othe 
definite and constructive criticism. 
ity of interest, a genuine life in thought and expression. 
The children are ambitious to talk and write well. 

The class does the work. I have seen the teacher, the 
principal, the district superintendent, and the visitor sit- 


There is a commun- 


tine about the room while one of the class told a story 


out of his own experience. When be was through, all 


MILWAUKEE. There have been many increases 
ranging from ten per cent. to fifty per cent in rare’ ins 
stances. Principals of districts receive $300 increase, 
ind most other principals receive $200 increase, 

WINSHIP. 
the class and all the extra persons questioned and criti- 
cised vocabulary, pronunciation, grammar, interpreta- 
tion, emphasis, rhetori spirit, and taste, while the pu- 


pil defended himself, accepted the criticism gracefully, or 
might be, and 


when the district superin- 


made the critic defend himself as the case 


he was no disconcerted 


more 


tendent or visitor was criticising than when it was one 


of his classmates. And 
liberty to defend the leader against any critic. 


any member of the class was at 


The analysis and parsing are admirable. There was 


no waste of time and energy in diagraming non-essen- 


tials. Only words were put on diagram, or parsed, 
about which there could be any probable question 
The best feature of the work was the habit of dis- 


criminating as to essential difficulties in construction. 


All leadership in recitation in the upper elementary 
grades was by some student who could recite or question 
the class and the class could «question her Vhatever 
the teacher, principal, assistant superintendent, or visi- 
tor does is on the same plane as that of any pupil 

Every reading lesson is analyzed. parsed, and inter- 
preted before it is read—not every phrase or word ut 
every phase of the lesson that any pupil thinks needs 


such study Sneh preparation for the reading is simply 
glorious. 


A feature of 
class would turn on the leader or any 


the work that greatly interested me was 


the way the pupil, 


me of the visitors if the question was regarded 


The 


essentials 


or even 


foolish. whole atmosphere 


as senseless, needless, or 


of the work is perfection in but the ignoring 


of non-essentials The ‘ars never to be the 


teacher app 
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IN MAKING UP YOUR REQUISITIONS 


ee GIVE THE ins 


“Holden” ARTICLES Precedence 


o make prompt shipments for Fall use we need early orders. Your Board 
cannot afford to operate under the Free Text Book Law without using the 


Holden Book Covers 

Holden Perfect Self Binders 
Holden “I” Back Binder (New) 
Holden ,3tine Adhesive Materials 
Holden Imported Transparent Paper 


IN CONJUNCTION 





Make the books last longer, and keep clean, neat, and sanitary. 





With our new ‘“‘T”’ Binder you can cut the back off a book and put it on again as strong as when new 


It is money in the City’s Strong Box to adopt this ‘‘ System.” 


“wyne-Pe< THE HOLDEN BOOK COVER COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, “-°vsex""™ 










Travel on the Santa Fe, going to the N. E. A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-12, 1907. 

Only line under one management, Chicago to California. 
Excellent service every mile and every minute. 

It's the cool way in summer. You travel a mile and 
more up in the sky through New Mexico and Arizona. 

It's the picturesque way. You may see the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, the world's greatest scenic wonder. 





Ae ob 
E. the 
A\. Way 


_ —S - 
Los Angeles 

















San Francisco 





Fred Harvey meals, the best in the West. 

You travel on a safe road, a dustless and a comfortable 
road. 

Special Excursions on certain days, via Grand Canyon, 
personally conducted. 

Round-trip tickets will be on sale for this occasion at 
very low rates. Liberal stop-overs and returnlimits. Full 
details later. 

Ask for N. E. A. folder and “To California over the 
Santa Fe Trail.” 


Address 8. W. MANNING, G.N.E.A. 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











Along the his- 
toric Santake 
Trail and to the 
Grand Canyon 
ST Ayiz cous 
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teacher, but one of the workers. She is never there as 
an autocrat, not even as a leader. The responsibility is 
with every one. Each child feels that he is in the game. 

Here is a sample of the criticism of a boy who told of 
an experience he had when he went into the country to 
see some relatives:— 

“He told it too much as a book would tell it.” 

“Not a bit of it. No book would use those words. You 
would know his words anywhere.” 

“None of us have told a story as smooth as that.” 

“You better learn to say ‘none has.’ ” 

“The thing I liked about it was the fact that he went 
straight ahead as though he knew where he was going, 
and did not jump about!” 

“T liked it because he looked at us as though he wanted 
to interest us.” 

“That’s right, I caught his eye.” 

“He did not use ‘glade’ as I understand it.” 

Then followed a discussion by the elass and the visi- 
tors about the use of “glade,’’ which ended in consulting 
the dictionary. 

“T don’t think I know what a ‘squire’ is.”’ 

“Better look it up then’’—several voices. 

“I liked it because I saw the picture all the time and 
felt that he knew what he was talking about.” 

“IT guess his sentences were too short. It would do 
him good to write it out.” 


“He ought to have made a noise like a lamb and not 


like a sheep.” 

“*Awe-stricken’ is too big for a boy, even if it was 
well used.” 

“Guess you would have said it if you had been there.” 

Learning English rather than teaching English seems 
to be the ideal. 

The child’s English as against teacher English or book 
English is a noticeable feature. 

That learning English is intensely emphasized may be 
appreciated from the fact that every child has a diction- 
ary at his own desk, and uses it repeatedly. 

Superintendent Kendall has two assistants, Miss Ne- 
braska Cropsie with the primary grades, and Mr. Hoyt 
with the upper elementary work. Each has_ $2,500. 
There are special supervisors, chief of whom is Wilhel- 
mina Seegmiller, of national fame. There are twenty 
district superintendents with $1,500 salaries, and fifty- 
eight principals, ranging from $800 for a _ four-room 
building to $1,200 for a twelve-room building. These 
salaries have been raised since I was there. 

The supervision is probably closer than that of any 
other city. 


,* a ,* 





-0-4-0-@-0-#-0- 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 
No. of 
City. Members How Chose! 
St. Louis (b) 12 Elected at large 
Boston (b) 5 Elected at large 
Baltimore (b) y Appointed at large 
Cleveland (a) 7 Elected at large 
San Francisco 4 Appointed at large 
Washington, D. C. 9 Appointed at large 
Minneapolis 7 Elected at large 
Indianapolis (b) 5 Elected at large 
St. Paul 7 Appointed at large 
Rochester_(b) ) Elected at large 
Denver — 5 Elected at large 
Kansas City 6 Elected at large 
Toledo (a) 5 Elected at large 
Syracuse (b) 7 Elected at large 
New Haven 7 Elected at large 
Los Angeles 9 Elected at large 
Grand Rapids (b) v Elected at large 





(a) Two of the members elected from districts. 
(b) Changed within a few years from a large board selected by 


\. wards er districts 
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THE PLAYGROUND OF THE COUNTRY. 


Los Angeles is the playground of the country because 
there are so many inviting mountain, valley, and seaside 
resorts to charm and divert one. Many of these are 
reached by the great electric system of the Pacific Elec- 
tric railway. 

You wake up on any of the three hundred radiant 
mornings of the year. The day tempts you. “Let's go 
somewhere,” you say! Is it the mountains? 
by trolley takes one to Alpine, close to the summit of Mt 
Lowe—6,000 feet above the sea, amid the great pines, 
the dizzy heights, the vast canyons. Or there is San 


Two hours 





CAMPING GROUND ON MT. WILSON 


Gabriel Mission, gray with its one hundred and twenty- 
five years of antiquity and rich in relics and mementoes 
Saldwin’s ranch, Monrovia, Alhambra, Sierra Madre at 
the foot of the great trail up Mt. Wilson, Casa Verdugo 
the quaint Spanish restaurant out among the lemon and 
olive groves of the great San Fernando valley, all these 
and a hundred other inland resorts and attractions pre- 
sent themselves,—Rubio canyon, Sawpit canyon, Pasa- 
dena, the ostrich farms, Indian village, ete. And then to 
the westward the great glorious sea with its shimmering 
coast line of white sand, its splendid bathing resorts, its 
fishing and sailing, all within forty-five minutes by the 
dustless trolley ride than only costs fifty cents for the 
round trip. 

Most notable of all the scenic trips is that up Mt 
Lowe, a wonderful trolley ride, famous throughout the 
world. The road is remarkable as an engineering achieve 
ment. Its bridges, its grades, its curves,—all signalize 
triumphs. It is not merely a matter of great height. It 
is not a question of bulk that appeals to the slow mind 
but it is because its pictures contain all the gracious 
loveliness of valley vistas, all the languorous charm of 
sapphire seas, all the majesty of mountain masses, that 
fade into the mysterious vapors on the far limit of vision 
And how sight carries here! From these pinnacles of 


granite about which the car sweeps, we look for two hun- 


dred miles, seeing dim blue ranges in far Mexico,—see 
ing islands sleeping in the summer seas of the Santa 
Barbara channel, seeing the twin peaks of Catalina, and 


the yet more distant sentinel, San Clemente, and in the 


same scope seeing all the intervening plains, dotted wit 
orange and lemon groves. cities and villages, riverbeds 
that lie like yellow ribbous on the far field of green 


e 


range upon range of mountain and foothills, with valleys 


between, and at our feet great canyons yawning, at ou 
hand buttresses of primeval rock, and whispering oaks 
and silent, sentinel, century-old pines, grim, moss-De 
ce ed, storm beaten! 

Continued on page 
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Over 200 of our Graduates Placed in Good 
Paying Positions Last Year 





THE THOMAS 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


will prepare you in one year’s time to efficiently teach any 
of the following special branches: 


MUSIC, DRAWING, MANUAL TRAINING, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
and DOMESTIC ART, 


And Will Assist You To Secure a Position. 





We have the largest, the oldest, and the best equipped 
school of its kind in the country, with an unsurpassed 
eputation for thoroughness and efficiency. We refer you 
to any public school superintendent. 


For further particulars, terms, etc., address 


L. A. THOMAS, Sec’y 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, Detroit,Mich 


TEXT-BOOKS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE BEST MODERN 
METHODS OF TEACHING 


Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course 
in English 


First Book in English—Language Lessons for Gram- 
mar Grades—Grammar. 





‘ * * by far the best course I have seen published.’’—H. Lin- 
coln Clapp, Master George Putnam School, Boston. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 


In 7 books, a book for each school year. 


“I can say emphatically that Nichols’s Graded Lessons are the 
best text-books in arithmetic I have ever used.’’—D. B. Brown, 
Vice-Principal School 81, Baltimore, Md 


Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetic 
In three books. Parts 1, 2,3 


“T have not heard one adverse criticism from the teachers but 
words of praise only.’’—Asher J, Jacoby, Supt. Schools, Milton, Mass. 


Arithmetical Problems 
Under all subjects for higher grammar grades. 
For review or supplementary work. 
“The best work of the kind in print.’’—Supt. Stevens, Wis. 


Stone’s History of England 


New edition, enlarged and brought up to date. 


Gilman’s Renewable Copy Book 


The new departure in Writing Books. 
With improved free hand Medial copies. 
The most teachable and most economical of all 
Copy Books. 

Samples. — Inductive Course in English — Progressive 
Arithmetic, 25 cents each; Graded Lessons, 15 cents 
each; Copy Books, 10 cents; History, 50 cents. 





Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston 





| Books with an Unequalled Record | 
The Southworth-Stone 
Arithmetics 


1904, these bor 








1 | | 
Published January, ks have | 


een officially adopted in territory aggregating 


12,000,000 of population 


The Scott-Southworth 
Lessons in English 


Published in January, 1906. Already adopted 





for exclusive or partial use in territory hav- 
than 1,200,000 school children. 


Ing more 





In every case these books have won on their merits 


having the cordial endorsement of the educational ¢ 


ondence earnestly solicited. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


perts. Corres} 














EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave. NEW YORK 
: f : ’ Manjfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


THE PRANG 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 











CHICAGO, ILL., 
July 15 to August 3 
GLENWOOD, N. Y., 

July 8 to July 26 
LANCASTER, PENN., 

July 8 to July 20 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS SENT UPON REQUEST. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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After leaving Los Angeles the way lies by the os- 
trich farm, some charming suburbs, through Pasadena 
and Altadena to the foot of the mountain in Rubio can- 
yon, at an elevation of 2,200 feet. 

We dare not digress to tell you of the beauties of Ru- 
bio canyon. We are bound for the summit and the way 
lies straight ahead—up the incline which reaches Echo 
mountain, 3,500 feet in altitude. The incline is over 3,000 
feet long and in direct ascent is about 1,400 feet. The 
grade begins at sixty per cent., is sixty-two per cent. after 
passing the “turnout,” then drops to fifty-eight and forty- 
eight per cent. That means that on the steepest grade 
the car rises sixty-two feet in every 100 feet traveled. 
The cars, which seat about twenty-eight people, are per- 
manently attached to a cable of the finest steel, tested to 
100 tons, never loaded to exceed five tons, and protected 
by devices which make accidents From 
Echo mountain the view is superb. Here is located the 
observatory, the great World's fair searchlight, the elec- 
trical machinery for operating the incline, ete. And 
from here starts the electric road that winds for five 
miles to Alpine Tavern. It isa substantially built road, 
with grades rarely exceeding seven per cent., for the 
height to be attained is only about 1,500 feet. The di- 
versity of view is the wondrous charm. We admire the 
skill and daring of its construction, but we are awed by 
the sublimity of range which it affords us from a hun- 
dred points of vantage. At one point, by looking up and 
down the mountain, the different tracks can be seen. Its 
ties are laid upon a solid granite shelf. It skirts the 
vast depths of Millard’s and Grand it passes 


impossible. 
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through the “Granite Gate,” and as it climbs upward it 
continually reveals changing pictures of great 
now to the south, the west, or the north. At 


scope— 


times it 


runs amid groves of gnarled and knotted oaks. again 
amid great pines, whose rugged sides are green with 


moss and whose giant tops tower far a-sky. 
And so at last we come to Ye Alpine Tavern, a_ rare 
bit of Swiss architecture, nestling in a glen of exceeding 
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beauty, watched over by great trees where innumerable 
squirrels and birds make their home. Here one wauts 
to linger, and many do for weeks, to drink in the 
balsam of the air and the 


heights. 


pure 


restfulness of these calm 
The “trail” starts from here—that wonderful 
path three miles in length that winds to the 


1.100 feet above. 


summit 
The journey is made by burro, is pet 
fectly safe, though one is thrilled by the sense of adven 
ture and enthralled by the novelty of the ride and the 


glory of the widening landscape 
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HERRICK’S TEXT-BOOK IN GENERAL ZOOLOGY. 
By Glenn W. Herrick, B.S. A., professor of biology in 
the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 386 pp. Price, $1.20. 

The arrangement, presentation, and selection of the 
subject-matter in this text-book have been determined 
by the experience gained from the labors of ten years 


in the classroom with high school students, for whom 
this work is intended. The author, in his work with 
these students, has attempted to interpret, with much 


thought and care, the zoological demands of such stu- 
dents according to their average receptivities and prac- 
tical needs rather than by any preconceived ideas of 
what constitutes a knowledge of zoology. The aim has 
been to create an interest in nature, beget an acquain- 
tance with the lives, habits, and activities of animals, 
train the powers of observation, quicken the judg- 
ment, widen the horizon of environment, augment the 
capabilities for independent thinking, and inculcate an 
unswerving regard for the truth. The instruction that 
a potential citizen receives in zoology must give more 
than a mere acquaintance with animals. The author 
has been led, from his experience in teaching, to include 
in a zoological course a goodly amount of natural his- 
tory and comparative anatomy, a large share of anima! 
ecology, economic zoology and physiology, a moderate 
amount of classification, embryology, and paleontology, 
something of the history of zoology, and, through all, a 
persistent presentation of the relationships of animals 
and of the manner in which they have been evolved. 
In this book, each branch of the animal kingdom is in- 
troduced by a familiar and accessible type. The discus- 
sion of this type expresses in an organized form the de- 
tails of the work already supposed to have been done 
in the laboratory and field and brings out the character- 
istics of the branch of which the type is an example. 
After the various forms of the branch have been studied, 
their characteristics are summed up, their adaptations 
to environment and their economic significance are dis- 
cussed, and lastly, a clear, concise classification of the 
group is given. The book is suited for use in any sec- 


TABLE. 


ondary school, and meets fully the requirements of the 
New York state education department's course l Zi 
ology. It will create an interest in nature, train the 
powers of observation, and give a good acquaintance 


with the lives, habits, and activities of animals 


SOURCE BOOK OF GREEK HISTORY. By Fred 
Morrow Fling, Ph. D., professor of European history 
in the University of Nebraska. Boston: D. C. Heatl 
& Co. Illustrated. Cloth 38O 06pp. Introductory 
list price, $1. 


This is a masterpiece, the most carefully winnowed 
and most valuable of the source that we | 
seen. To the modern world the Greeks are attract 
chiefly for their attainments in art and _ literature 
Greek history has important lessons for modern demo 
racy. Modern methods of study seek to 
thought the political, 
the people, 


books 


connect 
social, literary. and artistic life 
Fling’s Greek History Source Book suppl 


ments the ordinary text in Greek history with 

tant material that gives an impression that should he 
gained in the study of the life of the Greeks. A not 
ble feature is its strong literary flavor. Lengthy sele 
tions are given from the works of such eminent “write 


as Aristotle. Aeschylus, Aristophanes Demosthenes 
Heroditus, Hesiod, Homer, Pindar, Plutarch, Polvbius 
Sophocles, Thucydides, Zenophon, and many other w 
known authors, which cannot fail to add greatly to t 
attractiveness of the subject, giving as 

Greek history at first hand, but much that is best in 
Greek literature. Every j 
life. The book is made especially useful for the class 
room by the many pertinent questions which bring ou 
important points that the student might easily overlo 
and they help him to organize his information 
see the relations of cause and effect in historical events 
In framing the questions the author seems to have co 
sidered the sources as so much evidence. He raises 
a question and then leads the 
other questions 


does no ony 


page is instinct with hut 


student by a series of 


+ ye 
tO express 1 
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several sources cited, to judge of their value and au- 
thenticity as evidence on the given question. This is 
certain to influence the student to think historically and 
to give him an idea of the difficulties of arriving at his- 
torical truth and of the necessity for impartiality and 
accuracy. The illustrations are exceptionally attrac- 
tive. being real pictures—actual reproductions of his- 
toric buildings, statues, and works of contemporary ar- 
tists. They illuminate the text, train the student’s his- 
torical imagination, and give definiteness and vividness 
to his ideas of Greek life. In the appendix are given 
brief but valuable biographies of the authors from 
whose works the sources are taken. There is also an 
index which renders the sources easily accessible for 
reference. Altogether it is a very unusual book for the 
price—one dollar. 


TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE. 
Edited with notes by Thomas F. Crane, professor 
of Romance languages in Cornell University. Cloth. 


311 pp. Price, $1. 

LE ROMANTISME FRANCAIS. By the same editor. 
Cloth. 562 pp. Price, $1. 

LA SOCIETE FRANCAIS AU DIX-SEPTIEMLE 
SIECLE. By the same editor. Cloth. 350 pp. 
Price, $1. 

New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The first of these three French texts deals with that 


most stirring episode in French affairs familiarly 
known as the French Revolution. The editor has se- 


lected excerpts from leading French authors—such as 
Thiers, Louis Blanc, Madame Campan, Mignet, Chat- 
rian, and several others—who in graphic terms pre- 


sented some one or more features of the great upheaval. 
The student is borne along on the wave of excitement 


by the animated descriptions, and in critical places 
where he is likely to be stalled he is ably assisted by 
the abundant and discriminating annotations of the 
editor. 

The sceond volume gives selections from the Roman- 
tie School of I'rench writers, which reveal the change in 
style from the long established methods in French lit- 


erature. Romanticism was a positive revolt against the 


canons of taste adopted in the seventeenth century. 
Here the student reader meets with Hugo, De Musset, 
Madame Sand, Balzac, and others, whose vivacity of 
Style is simply bewitching. Here also the editor pre 


sents copious but needful annotations. 

The third volume deals with a period in social history 
not much giving the literature of the seventeenth 
century as its manner of life and its important charac 
ters such Madame Rambouillet, Mlle. Scudery, and 
others who figured in the salons of that period, and who 


SO 


as 


redeemed the language and manners of France from 
their crudity and coarseness, and paved the way for 
the founding the renowned French Academy. 

The editor is to be sincerely congratulated upon his 
work in making these various epochs in French poli- 
tics. writing, and manners available to the French stu- 
dents in our American schools. And the publishers 


must not be overlooked, for in the printed text and gen- 


era make up they have give us IMNost comely speci 
mens of their art. No neater. more’ attractive books 
ve reached our hook-table than they. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING IN OUR COLLEGES bY 
Clarence I. Birdseye. New York: The Macm lan 
Company. Cloth. 4383 pp. Price, $1.75 net. 

The college professor or president, the student of edu 
cation and the man of affairs in education who does not 
have this book at hand, who is not conversant with its 
investigations and its points of view, is lacking in a just 
appreciation of his responsibilities. There is no othe 
work that can be substituted for it: no height of genius 
can know by intuition what is here revealed by leg 
vestigation and professional devotion. Mr. Birds ve. 
prominent New York lawyer, Amherst, 1874. has for over 

ears been thoroughly investigating the student’s 
problem in our colleges He has made a masterly analv- 
sis of the strong and weak points of college athletics 


and shows clearly why what 


he ealls “the one-horse- 
power professional coach” often has so much more influ 
ence with the student body than the fiftv-horse-y owel 
‘faculty, with its archaic marking system. He als: 


refully analyzes the Princeton ] 
ew Mducational 


receptorial system, the 
hods at the Carnegie r 
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schools at Pittsburg, Pa., the report of the committee 
of the faculty as to student conditions at Harvard. At 
Harvard, only five per cent. of a student’s whole year 
is spent in the lecture or recitation room, and therefore 
ninety-five per cent. away from the direct influence of 
his professors. Mr. Birdseye demonstrates that it is 
this time outside of the classroom which dominates the 
other five per cent. and hence the student’s course at 
college; that it is this outside life which to-day we are 


neglecting, and that from this neglect largely comes 
the existing dissatisfaction with our college courses, 
His discussion of the student’s home life, as distin- 
guished from the college community life, is entirely 


novel. Mr. Birdseye shows from the history of the 
earlier colleges their great power in training the mental 
and moral character of the individual student, and how 
this training is now lacking in our huge _ institutions. 
He discusses present college and business conditions, 
the effect of the Greek-letter fraternities upon the col- 
lege home life of the students, and offers many sugges- 
tions drawn from his own investigations for restoring a 
proper training of the individual student. The discus- 
sion of the present evils of college life is complete, and 
evidently made by one who knows his subject thor- 
oughly from the student’s standpoint. The true mean- 
ing of the fraternities has been worked out, and their 
duties and responsibilities to their members and the 
colleges have been set forth with startling clearness. 
The book abounds with anecdote and illustration. 


A LABORATORY AND FIELD MANUAL OF BOT- 
ANY. By Joseph Y. Bergen and Bradley M. Davis. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 257 pp. List 
price, 90 cents. 

This is intended to be a working companion to the 
“Principles of Botany” by the same authors. This last- 
named work was more theoretical, while this manual 
provides for the more practical study of botany on the 
field and laboratory side. It is well arranged and 
covers a wide province of experiments. There are three 
main sections: (1) The Structure and Physiology of Seed 
Plants; (2) Type Studies preceded by study of the Plant 
Cell: and (8) Ecology. An able glossary is added, and a 
complete index. The botanical student may well ex- 
amine it. Perhaps it is just what he has been looking 
for. 

DE ALARCON’S EL SOMBRERO DE TRES PICOS. 
Edited by Professor Benjamin P. Bourland of West- 
ern Reserve University, Ohio. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Cloth. 250 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

A Spanish text designed for use chiefly by college 
classes as early as the second or third semester of their 
study. De Alareon had a wide range in writing, in 
newspaper articles, plays, and short stories. The El 
Sombrero with El Capitan Veneno are his best works, 
and are really artistic literary productions. Not only is 
the first of these two stories admirably told, and in the 
choicest Spanish diction, but it is of peculiar value to 
the student because of its registration of Spanish man- 
ners and customs. It has been used as material for at 
least four comic operas. 





ON THE CIVIC RELATIONS. By Henry Holt. LL.D. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 667 pp. 
Price, $1.75 net. 

This is a third edition of “Talks on Civics,” but so 
much extended and improved as to be, to all intents 
and purposes, a new work, so that what was always an 
exceptionally strong book is now of surpassing merit. 
The author has a distinct purpose in the making of the 
book—the development of the character of mind which 
is proof against political quackery, “especially the 
quackery which proposes immediate cures by legi 
tion for the abiding ills resulting from human weakness 
and ignorance.” The earlier editions were adapted to 
younger pupils. which necessitated a less mature treat- 
ment. By making the revision complete, dropping the 
chapter questions, and making new plates, the work js 
given a vigor of maturity that is highly important. The 
philosophy is exceptionally interesting and instructive. 
This is noticeable in the discussion of government as 
controlling the individual. as related to geographical 
distinction und the departments. “The Protection of 
Rights” is given 525 pages and is treated entirely apart 
from “The Promotion of Convenience,” to which 170 
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lie works, municipal affairs, the care of the defective 
classes, education, all of which require taxation, to 
which 100 pages are given. Under “The Protection of 
Rights,” which receives as much attention as ali of the 
rest of the book, are discussed property as capital, com- 
petition, monopoly, industrial trusts, labor trusts, and 
socialism. The treatment of these topics is the most 
heroic and questionable of all phases of the book. It 
will be interesting to see how labor unions and _ trade 
unions take his attitude on their interests. There is no 
question as to the view that scholars will take on his 
general propositions. 





THE MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM. 
in Measured Colors. By A. H. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Mr. Munsell’s departure is highly interesting, and this 
pamphlet, which can be had for the asking, i.e., by writ- 
ing to Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 82 Washington 
street, Boston, is most readable. The principles he 
states thus: Beginners should avoid strong colors. Quiet 
color is the mark of good taste. Balance of color is to 
be sought. Beauty of color lies in tempered relations. 
The tuning of color cannot be left to personal whim. 
One paragraph samples the brillianecy of the writing: 
“Extreme red, yellow, and blue are discordant. (They 
‘shriek’ and ‘swear.’ Mark Twain ealls Roxana’s 
gown ‘a voleanie eruption of infernal splendors.’) Yet 
there are some who claim that the child craves them, 
and must have them to produce a thrill. So also does he 
crave candies, matches, and the carving-knife. He cov- 
ets the trumpet, fire-gong, and bass-drum for their 
‘thrill’; but who would think them necessary to the 
musical training of the ear? Like the blazing bill- 
board and the circus wagon, they may be suffered out- 
of-doors; but such boisterous sounds and 
are unfit for the schoolroom.” 


Children’s Studies 
Munsell, Boston. 


color sprees 


FONOGRAFIA ESPANOLA. New York: 
man & Sons. Cloth. 123 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is an adaptation of Pitman’s shorthand to the 

Spanish language. It is prepared to enable any one ac- 

quainted with that tongue to accurately and rapidly 

write spoken Spanish. It is compiled with equal care to 
that which has been provided in English by this same 
eminent firm. 


Isaac Vit- 
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agreed that the recognition of the in 
tegrity and independence of China is 
the best guarantee of their interests. 
and proclaim this principle in order 
to strengthen the interior peace and 
security of China. The succeeding 
statement is that, in consequence, 
France and Japan mutually guarantee 
the Continental status quo. This 
agreement is well enough, but there 
is a good deal of perplexity at Wash 
ington as to why France should have 
volunteered her good offices to this 
country in the making of an agree 
ment with Japan 


THE IRISH-LIBERAL BREACH. 


The breach between the Irish Na 
tionalists and the Liberal government 
has been made complete, by reason of 
the rejection of the Irish Council bill 
by the one and its subsequent aban 
donment by the other. At a mecting 
of the Nationalist members of par 
liament, it has been decided not only 
to oppose government measures in 
the House of Commons, but to fight 
Liberal candidates at the polls Th 
declared purpose of this policy is to 
make it clear that nothing short of 
home rule will be accepted by the 
Irish people, and to use every oppor 
tunity that offers, either in Parliament 
or before the English constituencies. 
to present the grievances of Ireland. 
This, in brief, is the policy of the 
whole loaf or nothing. The opposi 
tion is not ir a position to outbid the 
rovernment in offers for Irish sup 
port: so the immediate result of the 
Nutionalist policy of pitching into 
the Liberals will be to prevent any 
leaislation frie ndly to Treland 
THE LATEST FRENCH CRISIS 

The latest French crisis is th most 
curious of all. The wine-growers of 
the southern department are almost 


1 


literally up in arms because of the 


distress occasioned by over-produc 

ba . 
tion and the competition of adul 
terated wines. Being, most of them 


irdent Socialists, they are persuaded 
that the government can help them 
out of their troubles, if it will: and 
to conipel it to do so, they have 
oreanized great demonstrations and 
have brought about a kind of civic 
trike mavors and. city councils 
throvch the affected departments 
throwing up their places and leaving 
their communities without local gov 
ernment As usual, a leader has 
arisen for the occasion in the person 
of a wine-grower, hitherto obscure 
who has the hsolute confidence of his 
fellows. and demands and_ receives 
ohedience in whatever he directs 
There has been little actual disorder 
but the movement has grown to 
threatening proportions. and it i 
doubtful whether the palli: tive meas 
ures which the government promis« 
will avail to check it 


CONSERVATISM IN THE DUMA 


Conservatism ha won a notable 
trinmph in the Duma. Two question 
were forced to the iront by the T di 
cal clement flirmative action upon 
either of which would. in all prob 
ibility, have been scized bv the gov 
ernment as a sufficient pretext for di 
olving the Duma forthwith. One of 
these wa 1 proposal for tl expro 
priation of land, without compensa 
tion. This was warmly advocated by 


the peasant members and their allies, 








Floors and Health 


Compare two floors of the same age—one that 
has been systematically treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and one that has received just ordi- 
nary attention. What do you see? The flooring 
that has been properly cared for is smooth, and 
neither shrunken nor splintered ; while the other 
shows its age because of its shrunken appearance 
and the cracks and splinters that mar its surface. 

Moreover, you will find that the labor required 
to keep the dressed floor clean is much less than 
that spent on the other floor. In addition to 
these features the hygienic reasons for using 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


must also be considered In schoolrooms having 
untreated wood floors the dust is kept in constant 
agitation by shuffling feet. The floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing collects and holds the dust, 
aud saves the air from contamination—the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust thus 
being very much lessened 

Standard Floor Dressing is soldin barrelsand cansof 
varying capacity by dealers generally. Three or four 
applications a year with patented 
Standard Oiler gives best results 

We will apply Standard Floor 
Dressing ,withoutcharge, tothe floor 
of one room or hallin any Hospital, 

1 or other public building, to 

emonstrate that all we claim for it 
is true St:ndard Floor Dressing 1s 
not intended for use on varnished, 
waxed or polished floors or for use 
in p-ivate houses, 

Testimonials and interesting reports 
from medical anthorities on floors that 
have been treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing gladly furnished npon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Ineorporated) 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
0 ege 0 a ory on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 
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is now ready. It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro 
gressive teachers Sent free on request. Write for a copy to-day, 
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WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times 


before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 
Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.60 
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whose one conception of enlarged 
rights is the taking possession of the 
great landed estates. The other was 
a bill which proposed to pardon all 
political crimes committed by revo 
lutionists, but to exclude from am- 
nesty crimes committed by reaction 
ists. The first proposal was rejected 
by a vote of 288 to 191. The other 
was shelved by reference to a commit 





tee by a vote of 260 to 165. 
Notable Departure in Piano Teach- 
ing. 


Instrumental music instruction has 
been on an entirely different plan 
from other teaching and it is refresh- 
ing to find that W. S. B. Mathews, 
known to the Journal of Education 
readers as one of the best writers on 
the pedagogy of school music in the 
country, and Mrs. Dingley-Mathews 
have applied the highest pedagoxy to 
the teaching of piano playing. 

The Academie course receives pu- 
pils at any stage of progress, from 
the very beginning, and educates 
them to a point equivalent to a high- 
school graduation. The training is es- 
pecially organized to meet what we 
believe the ideal of intelligent parents 
in giving their children musical ad- 
vantages. They do not intend their 
children to become professional musi- 
cians, but they do desire them to ac- 
quire a practical mastery of the piano- 
forte for home purposes, and above 
all to love fine music, appreciate it in 
telligently, and become cultivated in 
it through familiarity with the best 
works of the great masters. In this 
way they expect musie to become a 
refining and beautifving element in 
cultivated life and a permanent re- 
source for personal enjoyment. 

The Artist course is a professional 
school of the higher art of piano play- 
ing. Reeeiving pupils properly pre- 
pared in the foundations in technic. 
methods of study, a trained ear, and 
elementary theory and a suitable mu- 
sical experience, they enter at 
upon the study of the classical 
concert repertory of the pianoforte, 
the lessons administered with refer- 
ence to developing concert technic, ar- 
tistic interpretation, musical feeling, 
concentration, and repose in playing 
before others. In this part of the edu- 
eation the musical demands are made 
more and more searching and vital, 
the quality of nlaying more and more 
sensitive. intelligent, and convincing, 


onee 
and 


and at the same time brilliant and 
commanding, while the repertory is 


continually being enlarged and en 
riched, and at the same time kept in 
balance by suitable studies in the 
ideals, style qualities, and scope of 
the great masters represented in the 
repertory. 

The Teachers’ course is of the na- 
ture of a post-graduate course, afford- 
ing a comprehensive view of the ma 
terial of study, the principles of teach 
ing, the qualities to be developed in 
each grade of progress, and the meth- 
ods of awakening in the pupil these 
desirable qualities. 

eee ee 

Arthur Russell made me laugh by 
a story of a discussion at the Lewes’s. 
Some one maintained that everybody 
had written a tragedy. “Yes.” said 
Lewes, “everyone, even Herbert 
Spencer.” 

“Ah!” interposed Huxley. “T know 
What the catastrophe would be,—an 
Induction killed by a fact.’—Sir 
Grant Duff's Diaries. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Summer School of the Michigan 
State Normal College 


The faculty of the Michigan State Normal 
College will offer work in all its departments 
during the six weeks’ summer school of 1907. 
The library and laboratories will be open, and 
all other facilities of the institution will be 
placed at the disposal of the students. Tui- 
tion fee of $3.00 coversall courses and lectures. 

Tuition will be free to summer school stu- 
dents in all classes of the Conservatory of 
Music pertaining to public school work. 

Summer School begins Monday, June 24, 
and closes August 2. Monday, June 24, will 
be classification day Classes will meet regu- 
larly Tuesday and thereafter. 

Courses offered will be regular, special, and 
general, as follows: 

1. Regular courses, as indicated in the cat 
alogue. 

2. Special courses will be offered in general 
method by members of the faculty and others 
engaged for this purpose. 

Special courses of six weeks will be offered 
for village and rural school teachers, and for 
those wishing to prepare for examinations 
before county boards or the State Board of 
Education. 

Courses of six weeks will be given in meth 
ods in the various departments 

Classes in domestic science and art will be 
carried during the entire teem. 

The training school will be operated asa 
school of observation under the care of the 
regular critics. 

3. General Courses. The general lecture 
courses which have proved so popular during 
the last few years will be given again this year. 
These are all free. They will consist of lectures 
on educational themes of interest to teachers 
who seek inspiration, improvement, and ad- 
vancement in their profession, and will be 
given for the general benefit of the whole 
body of students. Eminent teachers and lec 
turers have been engaged for this course 

Send for catalogue. 


L. H. JONES, President 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
Cumnock School of Expression 


Summer Session 


Six weeks’ course, opening July 15 

embracing Reading Aloud, Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, Browning Interpre- 
tation; Dramatie Art, Voice Training, 
Physical Culture. Send for catalog. 
1500 S. Figueroa Street. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 


Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


ncluding board and tuition, $30 to $35. 

Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 
grade 

Delightful summer climate 


For circular 


Total expense 


rddre 
JAMES S. STEVENS 
University of Maine, O 


ono, Maine 





Harvard University 


Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2— August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 


J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 











TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Columbia University, New York City 





Professional and Graduate Courses leading 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., and 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 

25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 
35 Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April Ist. 
Teachers College Publications 

TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 

Bi monthly, 8th year, $1.00 per year 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 

2nd year, $0.75 to $2.50 a number. 

EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS 

No.1. Report of Massachusetts Committee 


on Industrial Education, 50 cents 


Descriptive circular on application 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean 


CAPE MAY SCHOOL 


OFrF— 


Agriculture, Industrial Arts 
and Sciences 


For Teachers and Others 


Courses in Agriculture, Home Economics, 


and Manual Training 


Tuition Fee, $5. for each Course 


Combine an outing at the seashore 
with a month of study. 


School opens June 28, closes July 26 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


Under the auspices of the State Board of 
Education and State Board of Agriculture of 
New Jersey Governor Stokes will deliver 
address at opening. 


AARON W. HAND, Secretary 
108 Perry Street, 
Cape May City, N. J 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 


Third Session, July 8 to August 16, 1907 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Commercial 
Geography, Drawing, Education (History, 
Theory, and Methods), English (Literature 
and Khetoric), French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American and European), 
Latin, Mathematics, Physical Education, 
Physics, Psychology, School Administration 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory. 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

For circulars containing full information, 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, - New Haven, Conn. 








A sign which was” productive of 
much discussion was read by the pa 
trons of a small laundry establish 
ment in a Massachusetts town. It 
wis printed in large letters, on 
piece of brown paper, and pinned to 
the door of the shop It ran thus 
“(Closed on aecount of sickness till 
next Monday, o1 Wednes 
day. I am not expected to live. Shall 
be unable to deliyer goods for at 


possibly 


Youth's 


least a week, in 
Companion, 


any case.” 





FURNISHED HOUSE 


All conveniences, near Boston 


steam or trolley) to let for the summer One 
acre of land, beautiful trees, tine neighbor 
hood, quiet, restful, Address 


WM. F. JARVIS, Waltham, Mass, 


June 20, 1907 


Columbia Summer Session. 


Columbia University presents a 
summer school program with 
eighty-six professors in service, giv- 
ing lectures in twenty-eight different 
departments. Each course will have 
thirty lectures or the equivalent in 
laboratory work. 

The courses are designed primarily 
for men and women who wish to 
complete their preparation for the en- 
trance requirements of Columbia Col- 
lege and Barnard College, or one of 
the professional schools of the  uni- 
versity, or of some other college or 
professional school; who are candi- 
dates for admission with advanced 
standing in one of the above, or stu- 
dents already matriculated who de- 
sire to shorten the period of resi- 
dence, or to make good deficiencies; 
also teachers in elementary schools, 
high schools, normal schools, private 
schools, colleges and _ universities, 
school superintendents, and other per- 
sons who seek advanced instruction 
and opportunities for research, either 


with or without regard to an aca- 
demic degree. It is the purpose of 


the administrative board to vary the 
advanced courses offered in each de- 
partment from year to year. 

As the summer session is an inte- 
gral part of the work of the univer- 
sity, all the resources of the institu- 
tion are at the disposal of the stu- 
dents. 

° 


Schools in Afghanistan. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 


The new Ameer of Afghanistan 
determined that his people shall be 
educated in spite of the opposition of 
his nobles, to whom he recently said 
in open Durbar: “Ll know you are all 
against me in introducing modern 
education in Afghanistan, but I have 
determined and formed a plan, and 
now I will see which succeeds—lI in 
educating you, or you in resisting my 


is 


efforts in that work.” The city of 
Cabul has been divided into forty 
school districts, each having a lower 


primary branch school. 
more than 


Out of these 


twenty upper primary 
branch schools and five middle 
schools nre to be evolved, and their 
passing students will enter one or 
other of the two new high = schools, 
and thence in many cases to the 


Habeebiah College, lately formed by 
the Ameer as the nucleus of a univer- 
sity. Technical schools are on the 
program and a medical school is 
nbout to be opened, with text-books 
printed in Persian. Promising young 
men are to be sent to Europe or 
Japan at the cost of the state for the 


study of law, medicine, and other 
professional pursuits. Religious — in- 
struction is an essential part of the 
educational scheme. English is one 


of the foreign languages to be taught 
in the After three years’ 
experience of the systematic plan of 
general, primary, and secondary edu- 
enation in Cabul, schools are to be es- 
tablished on similar lines in the large 
provincial towns. 

This move is a great and good step 
for Afghanistan. 


schools. 


7 
? 


A MAN OF LETTERS. 
Young Fissick’s got a shingle out 
Proclaiming him M. D.; 
But from a. m. to late p. m. 
His office is M. T. 
Catholic Standard and Times, 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each in- 


sertion. 


Each additional line 25 cents, 


Copy for this department must reach us one week previous to date of 


publication. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART, 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


HELP WANTED. © 


TEACHER, Southern University 
wants technical graduate to teach 
mechanical drawing, graphic _ statis- 
tics, and surveying. Must have had 
experience in field work. Salary 
$600-$800. Suite 144. 305 Broadway, 
as. ms 





WE WANT one lady or gentleman 
to take orders and deliver for us, 
rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of 
pay and no money required to carry 
on the work. We will send a propo- 
sition as soon as we hear from you, 
also sample pair of six-inch shears for 
twenty-eight cents—stamps or silver. 
Write at once. United Shear OCo., 
Westboro, Mass. 


A WOMAN TEACHER from Ohio 
who is to be in Lowell for the sum- 
mer would like office work or tutor- 
ing for a few hours each day. Isa 
college graduate. Address V—L, 
care of Journal of Education. 


TEACHERS and students earn money 

during vacation soliciting orders for 
‘‘Nearest the Pole’’ by Commander 
Peary. ©. W. Cary, ¥. MM. 0. Ay 
Building, Portland, Maine. 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 

: rO LET. 
HOUSE TO LET for the 
months. Address, Journal of 

tion, Boston. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE. Com- 
plete and modern in all appointments, 
within two miles of Boston and Har- 
vard, near street cars and yet in 
quiet neighborhood, will be available 
for a group of teachers at a low price. 


summer 
Educa- 








Apply “Summer Rent,” care Jour- 
nal of Education. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 


Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
ea box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

WANTED IN A HOME. A woman 
teacher who would like to spend July 
and August near Boston and is will- 
ing to assist in a home until 2 p. m., 
being entirely free for the rest of the 
afternoon and evening, for good 
board and reasonable compensation, 
should write to Z—X, care of Journal 
of Education. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TEACHERS wishing the best of 
camp life in New Hampshire with ex- 
tra good board, through July for $6.50 
a week, in August at slight increase 
in price, apply to L. L. W—, 74 Per- 
kins street, Somerville, Mass. 


COME TO CAMP INGLEVIEW on 
Lake Winnipesaukee for your vacation. 
Low rates and special attractions for 
teachers. Refer by permission to A. 
E. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, C. N. 
Haley, Milford. Apply to Mrs. W. A. 
Phipps, Hopkinton, Mass. 


AT THE COVE, Friendship, Me. 


There you can live the simple, restful 
life: back 


can get close to nature; 
can dream away the golden days oi 
summer; can forget that you were 
ever tired or worn out; and can re 
joice in the very gladness of living. 
Nature has done her part; nothing 
has been overlooked or omitted. For 
the other part, there is wholesome 
home-cooking—plenty of it; fresh 
berries, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, 
and fish; and good beds. Write to 
Miss Mary A. Lawry, Somerville, 
Mass 


Emerson College of Oratory 

Largest School of Oratory, Literature and I'vd 

agovy in America. Summer Session. 27th 
yeur opens Sept. 24th. Address 

5 HENKY LAWRENCE SouTHwick, Dean, 

Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 






EXCURSION TO MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 


JUNE 29—JULY 6, 1907. 


Attending 
tion 
Rates 


American Institute of Instruc 
Co.operative Plan—First Class—Low 
For Illustrated Descriptive Circular 
Address J. L. WIGHTMAN, 
Faulkner School, Malden, Mass 


Prin 


HOMEY vniversitY or chicaso 


OFFERS 


urses in over 





















Correspondence C 30 subjects tor 
Social Workers, Ministers, Phy 


sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 


Teachers, Writers 


either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Bor Z CHICAGO, ILL 








ES Nuttall’s Birds of the 1 S. and 
Canada Cloth. $38.00, 
IRD?! page 
110 colored trations 
OOK 272 black and white illustrations 
THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 
Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 post paid. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 











TO RENT FOR SUMMER, 


Furnished Cottage at Greensboro-on-Caspian 
Vt. This place is the summer home of 
Publishers, Editors, College Profes- 
sors, School Superintendents, 
Teachers, &c. 
_jJLet me send a list of some of the prominent 
men who make Greensboro their 
home. Address: A. E. STOWE, 
109th Street, New York. 


summer 
144 West 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES Institute of Musical Art. 


; ‘The Institute of Musical Art of the 
TEACHERS it of New York, Frank Damrosch, 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. | director, will hold a summer session 
|of the department of instruction in 

Excellent facilities f in, hers i art of the U.S. 
Mes froND POR MANUAL.” 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, | pubiic school musie July 17 to 31, at 


o3 Lifth avenue, New York. The fac- 
. ° idlty consists of Thomas ‘Tapper, prin 
The Fisk Teachers’ A encics- BOSTON | cicai, lecturer at the Institute of Mu. 

4 Ashburten Pl.) sical Art; Hollis E. Dann, professor 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. | Of tiusic in Cornell University; Km 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. ory P. Russell director of wusic 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld | : - Us: ’ Sic, 


Providence; Miss V. E. Coleman, for- 


e e e merly assista supervisor of usic, 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E.| Noy york. Mrs. ‘Lbomas M. Ballet 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston formerly supervisor of music in 

Established 1885 rel. Hay, 975-4 Springtield, Mass. 
lhe summer session of the public 
For Results remont S school music department of the Insti 
pnd ma A EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE y S n Ma ‘ tute of Sienienh Al affords to all en 
Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience gaged in publie or private music in 


struction an opportunity to study the 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ - AGENCY © 4.29022. .£9.,Msonictor| sutdect i its aoplication to “pubic 


education. It appeals directly to the 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this juttlontian. music director, the principal, the su 


perintendent, and the grade teacher, 
fe" TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE OF BOSTON, (rhe technical purpose is primarily to 
as 120 Boylston St. | vive a comprehensive training in the 
material of school wmwusic for all 
grades, in its methods of presenta 


- tion, and in the structure and analy 
EASTEI RN TEACHERS AGENCY, sis of music. The recent admission 
of music to the list of credit subjects 

447 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Teacl ied for college entrance examination, 

eachers provided for all branches and departments and its consequent admission as a 
credit course in the high = schools, 
AGEN cy Universities, Colleges, and Schools. finds superintendents and principals 
THE Ss Cl E N C E DURHAM, N, H. General, Technical, and Practical Educators | gf }\j 


of high schools prepared to = grant 


|credit markings for music even when 
For Teachers of any subject who can also coach |pursued with the private’ teacher 


athl ams sts s 1T ra j - : : 
PNM DME vd A thictics,’ write ue. Tastructone wanted ie aml | This action ee dates to eaae 
best schools and universities; $600 to $3,000 ] 2) private music¢ teacher a factor in pub 
LONG Le PiySicAL TRAINING TEACHERS BUREAU, PL CRMhe) ey | | v2 | 


| lic school work. 
212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. its F 




















Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





















































— + 
F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST wagemeaets| 61). C. Heath & Co. have assumed 
THE CLARK TE , he pina 5 Ge Bee hs 
}cal and Surgical Journal, which i 
NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave lM aeper were | Perhaps the oldest medical journal it 
|} the country, having been established 
| in FB yruary, 1828. So much has been 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 003s 925 
on of schools in New Eng 
LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. | ta | and particularly in Massachu 
The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. ett n which phys icians of the tate 
om ee a SET =|] AVE been taking a leading part, it 1 
Ss N y Be ks, pleasing to note that this publicatior 
ome New Books. is particularly interested in the work, 
————- ae d the results of medical supervisiot 
Title. Author. P ublisher. Price.| in t] chools are regularly published 
True and False tad oes wa'ae Butler The Mac millan C o., New York $1.00] 1 :, : 
Methods in Teaching.. “ Setiodte ob s0os Winterburn * - ad ee ee , , :, ‘ 
The Creed of a Layman...................... Harrison se “ “ - 1.7 The Boston Medi ind Surgic 
The New Basis of C ivilization. ioeene atten ws ee “ 3p 100] Journal | ilwavs iken tl front 
The Training of the Human Plant.............. Burbank rhe Century Co - ot seiiiads taidiienmie GiaitEi ith ans 
Physiography. ncserse »+esee+--- Salisbury Henry Holt & Co., 3.50 sta ir sales Spe a1 ul pl at 
The Awake ning r of | ( ‘hina. orcs . Martin Doubleday, Page & Co., “ ,.80 aL _ 6% evident that t 1 retaining 
Navigating the Air. eh cme anne a eat as “o 6 1.0] its old-ti vigor. and increasing it 
Brier Patch Philosophy ° crecceseee Long Ginn & Co., Boston 1.) : pers + = setae ais 1] 
The Greatness and Decline of Rome ; Ferrero G.P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y 5.25 . sala seen ea 
The Trust Movement in British Industry. Macrosty Longmans, Green & Co., * 2.50] management of its present pub 1eT 
ER a adiveecets cccceseccces eovesese . Bell ‘ +6 200 
en ane caeenscs Cre sneer Fogazzaro J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila + 
Industrial America net bees aes Laughlin Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. ¥ ; — ' 1 ' 
Queen Hortense and he r ‘F rie ends wise : lfaylor o6 “s ‘ 5.00 leachers and their iriends who de¢ 
Apollo.... sown dese cesses. MOemach e “ ‘e “ 1.50 re to visit Montreal and other pat 
The Fali of Napoleon abil ak Bo ee ee Browning John Lame Co as 5.00 rae thi meee tine God 
Ellen Terry. : dad alte chad St. John “ “ “ 1.00} "? (a Re > SUull Cr ol . 
The Beginner’ 8 Latin Book cose «ccoe SEEOT Lougmans, Green & Co., 1.00} to thei dvantag to inquire abot 
Peace Given as the World Giveth............ Bigelow saker & Taylor Co., os +] ( Net e teach excurst 
The Wishbone Boat.............- ; or Riley H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston lw, Mr W ; Rantlcen, 
Tenants of the Trees “ae 5a} adda Hawkes L.C. Page & Co., “ | ) t , 
1 Sc Malder particula 
] 7 7 
oe oe a en — = ~ | ct th i lve ement 
UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues. Educational Institutions _ ‘ ° , 
wv Price-List, # NORMAL SCHOOLS | Grump—“Do you call this steak fit 








f —_——— | for Pa | Christian to eat?” 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGEwarTeRr, | Toite “We hain’t ; ious abo 
PUBLISHING}A% Information, Mass. For both sexes. For catalogue W aitel We hain’t anxious a oul 
eeee ° address the Principal, A.G.Boypen, A.M./| de religion of our customers, boss.”- 
TE A oMAl ¢ ANI ce ae cng Selec ted. 














» 4 - —_—_ 
cOMPANY@}~n West 250 St: QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

s or both sexes. For catalogues address 

3 e New York. @ Principal, J. ASNURY PITMAN. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mare, 

For women only. Especial attention is 











N. B. Dept. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcusuRG, Mass. | called to the new course of Household Arts 
- P 250 Devonshire Street, Fer beth sexes. For catalogues address For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE 
- PAPAL JOHN G. THOMPBON, Principal Prineipal. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 
Stella Mayhew, who scored one of 
the triumphs of the season in “Com- 
ing Thro’ the Rye,” will return to 
Boston next week as the head-liner of | 
a capital bill. During the past five | 
weeks Miss Mayhew has been in|! 
vaudeville, having appeared in Phila-| 
delphia, Pittsburg, Buffalo, and New 
York. In all of these cities she has | 
scored very heavily with a group of | 
songs of the kind she sings so well. | 
Much local interest will be attached | 
to the engagement of Wilmer Walter. | 
who, supported by Annette Marshall | 
and William Vaughan, is to present a| 
dramatic sketch, entitled “Duplicity,” | 
written by Ernest L. Waitt, the dra- 
matic editor of one of the leading 
dailies of Boston. Other important 
features will include Willie Eckstein, 
the phenomenal young pianist; the 
Ellis-Nowlan troupe, in a very droll 
acrobatic comedy skit; Arthur Buck 
ner, who does many sensational stunts 
in cycle riding: Elsie Faye, very 
pretty girl and graceful dancer, as- 
sisted by Bissett and Miller, in a lively 
dancing act; Vanni and Ciotti, two 
well-known Boston vocalists, in an 
operatic sketch; and Keno and Rosa, 
in a_ brisk terpsichorean novelty. 
Baker and Jerome, who do a jumping 
act that is much out of the ordinary, 
Wynn and Lewis, the “Rah, Rah 
| in a cross-fire conversation 
specialty, Morton and Diamond, in < 
comedy sketch, Nagel and Adams, 
acrobatic humorists, and new pictures 
by the kinetograph will round out the 
show for the weék. 





| 


| 
| 
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Charles E. Merrill Co. 


l- 


The schoolbook publishing houses 
Effingham. Maynard & Co. and 
E. Merrill & Co. united and 
incorporated in 1893 Maynard, 
Merrill & Co. 

Walter E. Maynard and Effingham 
Mavnard have severed their connec- 
tion with the company, the ownership 
which now vests in Charles E. 
Merrill, Everett Yeaw, Edwin C. 
Merrill. and Charles E. Merrill, Jr., 
who from this date will conduct the 
under the name of Charles 
Merrill Company. 


of 
Charles 


as 


‘ 
0 


pusimess 
E 
FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success, 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 





——€ 





Young Genius (who has had the 
talk to himself, and, as usual, about 
himself)—“Well, good-by, dear Mrs. 
Meltham. It always does me good to 
come and see you. I had such a head- 
ache when I came, and now I’ve quite 
lost it.” 

Mrs. Meltham—‘“Oh, it’s not 
I’ve got it.’—Punch. 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 
INSURANCE, 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 

ve., corner 34th St., New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular PF. 


lost! 








is equivalent to No need of 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





DESIRABLE as some Teachers’ Agency work 1s, good agencies suffer because there are so 
maby irresponsible agencies that infos m multitudes of teachers of rea) or sup- 
posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 
agencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teachers through 
us, and was so surprised to get only recommendations of suitable candidatcs that he has ap- 
marae tousevery year since ; this month he AGEN President Teekel of the Union Springs 
las engaged three teachers through this C Board of Education came in last week for 
tiree teachers. ‘‘ I am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,” he said. Within 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were e1 gaged by long distance telephone, 
and he went home assured that the places were well filled, as those he has entrusted to 


us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is particularly WOR 
qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our................ oiieo: wie SROn. <0 sa nee 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


BREWER 
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a introduces te Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools. over 5,000 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 





I’ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, Manager. 





JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY ** 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND (COLLEGE BURFAT 
| NOW Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


ay Exchange Building, 
CHICAGO 


is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1907-8. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
301 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in evely 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moines, Iowa. 





Manhattan Building. 





POSS SFOS SOSSHELS SHES HSOSSLOEHESFSEOHS DIE HOH OEEHS OH 
; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
‘3 Winship | . . 


} | every part of the country. 
3 Teachers’ | 


| | 29-A Beacon St. 
WM. F. JARVIS 


$ Agency | po aE 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 473, Y.M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 


BIG DEMAND *Wwessees* YOU 


WE NEED 
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Blaisdell’s 


Composition-Rhetoric 
$1.00 


Fresh and interesting in character, 
simple and suggestive, stimulating and 
inspiring. The principles of rhetoric 
are studied as they are encountered, by 
the analysis of masterpieces, and by 
the pupil’s own writings. 





Harkness’s New Cicero 


Nine Orations, $1.25 
Six Orations, 1.00 


Contains a scholarly and helpful in- 
troduction, and notes in keeping with 
modern methods of teaching. Special 
attention is devoted to etymology and 
derivation. The illustrations are un- 
usually choice. 





History Outlines for 
Review 


Greek, Roman, English, American 


4 volumes. Each, 25 cents 


Booklets presenting in chronological 
order brief summaries of the principal 
events in a manner clear cut and vivid, 
and easy of reference. 














Gateway Series of Eng- 
lish Texts 


21 volumes 


Edited by Profes:or Van Dyke, of 
Princeton. This series presents the 
English Texts required for entrance to 
college in a form clear, interesting, and 
helpful in beginning the study of litera- 
ture. 








Pearson’s 
Essentials of Latin 
90 cents 


Especially clear in its presentation of 
forms and of rules of syntax. In seventy 
lessons it prepares the pupil ina thor- 
ough fashion to read Caesar’s Gallic 
War. It contains ample reviews, and 
the material! for reading is well chosen. 








Davison’s 
Practical Zoology 
$1.00 


Treats of the structure, life-history, 
and relations of animals, presenting the 
essential and salient points about many 
species. Simple methods are given for 
collection and study, with numerous 
illustrations. 

















Send for our new 1907 Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of High School and College Text-Books 











Kayser & Monteser’s 
Brief German Course 
$1.20 


Principles are clearly put forth, and 
the whole material is made attractive 
and interesting. The difficulties of de- 
clension and conjugationare introduced 
gradually, and the reading matter is 
easy and fluent in style. 


Smiley’s Manual 
of American Literature 
60 cents 


Interests the pupil in the lives of the 
great writers and encourages a freer 
study of their works. It is fresh and 
interesting in treatment, clearly ar- 
ranged, and well presented. Suggestions 
for reading appear after each chapter. 





Essentials in History 
Series 
4 volumes. Each, $1.50 


Under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor Hart, of Harvard, Ancient, Med- 
iaevyal and Modern, English, and Ameri- 
can history are presented by trained 
historical scholars, personally ‘familiar 
with the needs of secondary schools, 














Morey’s Outlines 
of Ancient History 
$1.50 


Indicates the historical inter-rela- 
tions of the various countries, empha- 
sizes the continuity of history, and 
makes clear the contributions of each 
nation to the progress of mankind. The 
maps and illustrations are notewortby. 








Brooks & Hubbard’s 
Composition-Rhetoric 
$1.00 


Enables pupils to express their 
thoughts freely, clearly, and forcibly, 
develops a knowledge of rhetorical 
theory, and cultivates literary appre- 
ciation. The illustrative extracts are 
modern. 











Robbins’s Plane 
and Solid Geometry 
$1.25 


Clear, consistent, teachable, and 
sound. The simple fundamental truths 
are explained rather than formally 
demonstrated; and the work compre- 
hensively and suggestively outlined. 
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